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SMALL YORKSHIRE SWINE 





The Small Yorkshire sow portrayed in the accompanying 
illustration is Belle Bilton, who won the blue ribbon in her class at 
the recent Live Stock show in Madison Square Garden, New York. 
She is bred by Warren Heustis & Son, Massachusetts. and is a fine 
representative animal of this useful breed. The Small Yorkshires 
are noted for fine points, and they fatten very readily. With their 
fine bones, short head, dished faces and short legs, they produce 
meat of an extra fine 
quality. The hams 
are broad, deep, and 
project well back. 
Although the bones 
are small, they are 
remarkably fine and 
strong, an animal of 
this breed being 
very rarely found 
sprung in the legs. 
They are remarka- 
bly potent in giving 
their characteristics 
to their get, espe- 
cially in crossing 
with other breeds. 
One of the best indi- 
cations of this fact 
is that a Small York- 
shire bred either 
way nearly always 
produces white pigs 
without a black hair 
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THE KIND OF COW FOR PROFIT 


PROF CHARLES D. WOODS 





Only three classes of cows can be kept for profit,—the fancy 
stock for beef, the great milker, and the butter cow. The cheese 
cow we used to hear about and the general purpose cow, belong 
to an extinct variety, which never existed other than in the imagi- 
nations of their owners. To havea cow for profit we must breed 
with the one purpose in view. If fancy beef cattle are wanted, 

breed from the class 
















best adapted for that 
purpose, and breed 
for that purpose 
alone. If large 
milkers are desired, 
select a breed for 
that purpose. If 
butter is wanted, 
breed with that idea 
in mind. For beef, 
a perfect form and 
an animal that will 
put on flesh rapidly 
and at an early age, 
is to be sought for. 
In this animal, milk 
cannot be produced 
at a profit. For milk, 
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through the fences 
of their yards. From this disposition to remain where confined 
they are more easily fenced and more successfully kept in small 
areas than any other breed. They fatten readily at an early age. 
The small pigs of this breed are especially used for roasting pigs, 
bringing exceptionally high prices in the great city markets. The 
flesh is of extremely fine texture and of most delicious flavor. 
While this breed of swine has not been very strongly pushed in this 
country, it has invariably made friends in every district except the 
great corn-producing states, where a larger hog is in more demand. 
Wherever there is an animal needed for the refuse of a small farm, 
no better selection could be made than the Small Yorkshires. For 
making fancy pork to sell at fancy prices to the fancy trade, this 
is the breed par excellence. 





Saving Young Pigs in Zero Weather.—Saw a kerosene barrel 
through the middle and set one half near the farrowing pen—a dry- 
goods box will answer the same purpose. Cover with a piece of old 
carpet and place a jug filled with hot water in the center. Slip a 
gunny sack over the jug, and as fast as the pigs come place them in 
the barrel. Leave them there until they are thoroughly dry. They 
will keep close to the jug and usually remain very quiet until they 
are hungry. Then I let them all out at once, giving each an equal 
chance. I saved a fine litter in February by this method, and 
another in March, when the temperature was 10° below zero. Being 

_@ Poland-China breeder of several years’ experience, this practice 
has saved me many dollars. Early pigs usually bring the most 
money.—{ Allen D. Manwell, Benton Co, Iowa. 









BELLE BILTON, THE PRIZE SMALL YORKSHIRE 
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days. The chief 
point is to start right and go slowly. Get a Babcock tester in the 
first place, and buy no cow for breeding purposes whose milk does 
not contain at least four per cent fat; it should be more. When 
such a cow is found, next apply the scales and see to it that there 
is a good flow of milk and that it will continue at least ten months 
of the year, producing not less than 5000 pounds—or much better, 
6000 or more pounds—per year. When such a cow is found, and 
there are plenty of them, buy her, no matter of what breed or 
color she is. It is of no consequence whether she is Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Holstein or a scrub, whether she wears horns or not, whether 
she has a black ora red tongue, a lengthy pedigree or none at-all. 
She is the cow to purchase. Do not start in with the notion that 
all- thoroughbreds are bovine saints and all natives scrubs. The 
thoroughbred scrub, and unfortunately there are many of them, is 
the meanest scrub. This is in no wise said to the detriment of 
breeds or of breeding, but on the contrary, emphasizes the fact that 
in our breeding there must be constant selection and improvement. 
Among the 250 cows in the herds examined by the Storrs experi- 
ment station, it was found that the cow having the largest milk 
flow and producing the greatest weight of butter fat was a native 
or scrub cow. That this was the case does not in any way imply 
that it would be desirable to raise animals without pedigree, but it 
emphasizes the fact that if a farmer will select the best of his cows 
for breeding purposes, even if they are scrubs, and employ first- 
class animals for sires, it is not only possible, but practicable, to raise 
a herd equal to the best registered animals, for milk and butter. 
Such selected stock will usually be found better than the original. 



























CONSTRUCTING STORAGE PONDS 


In connection with pumping plants storage ponds are being 
mostly used and are made on the flat surface of the ground. If 
the land is soddy remove all the sod from the ground on which the 
embankments are to be constructed, otherwise a seam will always 
remain through which water would escape from the reservoir. 
When the outlines of the embankment have been established and 
the sod removed, plow within the proposed limits; then with a 
a scraper draw the earth from the inside of reservoir and with 
it form the walls. The wallsshould not be less than five feet high, 
very thick at the ground level. Carry them up so that the slope 
from the inside will be very gradual, for if the walls are nearly 
perpendicular, wind waves will destroy them. The outside of the 
walls can be more perpendicular. Having built the walls, by using 
the earth from the inside of the reservoir, and with everything 
ready for puddling the earth to hold water, plow the entire bottom 
of the pond four or five inches deep, then with a harrow or drag or 
other suitable implement pulverize the earth finely... Everything 
is now ready for puddling. Turn in the water and begin to puddle 
at one edge. Work carefully until the earth has been reduced to 
mortar. Continue until the entire bottom has been completed as far 
up the embankment as can be worked to good advantage. It may 
very often happen that puddling is out of the question because of the 
porous condition of the soil. If it is sandy haul into the basin sev- 
eral loads of any kind of clay and mix this thoroughly with the 
earth. Fresh manure or even sawdust may often be employed to 
just as good advantage. Frequently it is necessary to run muddy 
water into the basin and allow the sediment to find its way into the 
loose sand. Of course the more clay that is carried into the mud- 
dy water the more effectual will be the puddling. This method 
proved successful in a very leaky lake excavated in an old creek 
bottom composed almost entirely of coarse loose sand. 

In constructing these surface storage basins, the dimensions 
are best when 50x100 ft or 100x200 ft, etc, rather than square. A 
pond 50x100 ft and containing five feet of water will irrigate 25 
acres. The whole plant including a first-class wind engine should 
not cost over $250. It is a good rule to have the pond of such size 
that it will not be necessary to empty it oftener than once or twice 
a week. That would make the water supply at hand the main fac- 
tor in determining the size of the pond. Figure it out in this way: 
One gallon contains 231 inches. A space 23.1 inches high, covering 
10 square inches, equals one gallon, and one square foot or 144 
square inches equals 14.4 gallons. Now divide the number of gal- 
lons which can be pumped in three days’ steady wind by 14.4 and 
the result will be the number of square feet necessary for the bot- 
tom of a pond two feet deep; one-half that number will be suf- 
ficient for one four feet deep. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH HOME-MIXED FERTILIZERS 


Home mixing of fertilizers from ingredients bought separately is 
practiced to a limited extent. Where good judgment is used in 
buying chemicals, the mixtures have given excellent results. Cot- 
tonseed meal or fine bone meal used with the chemicals noted below 
enabled the mixture to run through drills or fertilizer distributors 
and prevent caking. The formulas employed the past year by 
Connecticut farmers who mixed their own fertilizers were as fol- 
lows, and the analysis of these mixtures is also given with their 
“valuation.” By ascertaining the price at which these ingredients 
can be had at his local depot, any farmer can tell whether it is 
better to mix his own fertilizer or buy the manufactured. The 
following mixtures were used in all crops, but those richest in pot- 
ash were designed for potatoes and tobacco. 


—~Formula — Lbs to Make a Ton of Mixture-— ——Analysis—~ Value 

No of Nitrate Cotton- Tank- Bone Bone Acid Muri’te Nitro- Phos Pot- per 

Fertilizer of Soda se’d meal age meal black phos potash gen acidé ash ton 
1, — 1150 —_— —  _— GO 250 4.3 7.3 7.2 $29.82 

2, ao 1559 —_— _-——-  — 600 20 4.1 7.6 6.4 27.5 
3, _— 1200 — —_ — 500 38300 4.3 5.0 8&0 26.98 
4, 400 einen 600 - 1000 —— -—— 5.0 13.0 0.5 30.85 
5, 20 —— 800 400 400 —— 20 4.7 2.5 4.8 30.70 
6, 200 400 70o0lC 300 —— 400 5.4 7.7 104 34.13 
7, om 800 — «= «== £9) 29 29 84 7.0 25.61 
8, 320 260 20 — — 680 480 4.6 7.3 10.8 31.52 
9, 600 — —- — — illo 300 46 7.5 93 31.08 
10, —_ —- 600 1080 —— — 320 43 —— 8.1 28.66 
il, 27 —— 700 300 70lC 100) 5.0 10.4 2.4 28.91 
12, y | | 700 300 70 —— 100 «48 11.5 3.5 »9 04 
13, -—_ 1990 —_ ——_ |  ——- «00 +300 = 4.1 66 @3 Fit 
14, — 1200 — ene — 500 50a 4.1 5.9 8.0 28.24 
ib 1900 —— 200 3.7 — 39 33.39 


a Sulphate of potash. 6 Includes both available and insoluble. 


A Patent Food named ‘‘nutriotone” is on the market in small 
packages at prices equal to $250 to $500 a ton. It has much the 
composition of good wheat bran, and when fed at the Vermont 
station did not increuse the production of milk over linseed meal, 
which can be had at one-tenth to one-twentieth of the price. 
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SCIENTIFIC FARMING 





IMPROVED PROSPECTS FOR CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO 


The trouble with the market for cigar leaf has been this: A 
peculiarly light weight wrapper leaf is grown on the island of Su- 
matra, in the East Indies. From 100 to 150 of its cured leaves are 
required to make one pound inweight. Hence 1 |b of Sumatran leaf 
will wrap as many cigars as 4 lbs of domestic wrapper. This prod- 
uct of Sumatra was imported very largely prior to 1891, to the 
practical ruination of the American wrapper growing industry, 
The duty on it from 1883 to Oct6,’90, was 75c per lb, but the law wag 
so evaded that the bulk of the wrappers paid only the ‘‘filler” duty 
of 35c per lb. About 23,000,000 lbs of wrappers were thus fraudu- 
lently admitted from 1885 to 1890 inclusive. With the co-operation of 
Florida and Georgia, domestic wrapper leaf growers secured a non- 
evasible duty of $2 per lb on wrappers in the McKinley bill. This 
cut down imports, compelled manufacturers to buy American 
wrappers, restored prosperity to domestic growers, and started a 
boom in cigar leaf tobacco culture at the south. But before the Mc- 
Kinley bill went into effect, immense stocks of Sumatran wrappers 
were imported at the 75c rate. Then the Wilson tariff fixed the 
duty on wrappers at $1.50 per lb, and imports again increased faster 
than consumption, until the stock in bond is to-day over 7,000,000 
lbs. Much of this leaf is inferior, and with the 93 and ’94 domestic 
crops yielding little fine wrappers, there is a better prospect for 
remunerative prices for the "95 crop. Hence the outlook for next 
year’s crop is also better than it has been for several seasons, 
and should a higher tariff on this luxury be restored it would fur- 
ther help the situation for several years to come. The heavy de- 
cline in area of tobacco in Wisconsin and throughout the cigar leaf 
sections during the past two years is not strange, and under the 
stimulous of good prices would be speedily restored. If the pending 
tariff bill is enacted, increasing duties 15 per cent, or nearly 25 cts 
per pound it will materially benefit the domestic interest. 





Irrigation that Paid.—Insurance against drouth was the most 
exciting topic discussed at the recent meeting of the Connecticut 
state board of agriculture. It was shown that only in one June out 
of the past eight years had the rainfall reached the four inches per 
month required for average growth of crops, while it has been 
below the required amount in July four years out of eight, and fre- 
quently in August. This shows that irrigation is absolutely needed. 
J. C. Eddy described his method of irrigation from a reservoir 
which feeds a hydraulic ram, as described in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Aug 31. J. H. Hale pointed out that the increased yield 
of Mr Eddy’s irrigated strawberries and the higher price at which 
they sold, netted him $14 per barrel for the water sold in the form 
of strawberries. In other words, Mr Eddy rammed the water into 
his pocketbook in the form of cold cash, enough in one year to 
nearly pay the cost of the water system. Mr Hale believed that 
without irrigation small-fruit growers run the risk every year of 
losing from 50 to 75 per cent of their crops. The Hale Brothers 
were convinced that irrigation was indispensable, and this fali have 
gone to an expense of $3000 for a system that will irrigate 50 acres. 
A reservoir was made about a mile from the farm by damming up 
a brook, and the water is carried underground in a six-inch iron 
pipe, that is reduced to four inches and then to three inches. 
These pipes are carried along the highest points of the farm, with 
hydrants at frequent intervals from which the water may be drawn 
out to flow over the adjacent land. He believed that by co-opera- 
tive effort many neighborhoods could convey water from reservoirs 
through ditches or pipes, so that they could irrigate their most 
important crops. 


Calves Dropped by Tuberculous Cows, as shown by the tuberculin 
test, and fed on milk from non-tuberculous cows, showed no signs of 
consumption. But healthy calves taken from non-tuberculous cows, 
as determined by test, and fed exclusively upon milk from cows far 
advanced with tuberculosis, became tuberculous. In both these ex- 
periments at the Iowa station the calves were killed when three 
months old. So faras the experiments go they show that milk from 
tuberculous cows produces the disease, and that tuberculosis is not 
hereditary. Other experiments in this line are now in progress 
there. In every case where tuberculosis has been discovered in 
Iowa, it was in cattle that were kept in close stables, with more or 
less complete absence of sunlight, poor air, and little or no exercise. 


Bone versus Rock Phosphate. — The Connecticut experiment 
station repeats an established truth in its statement that there is no 
evidence or any reason to suppose that the soluble or reverted 
phosphoric acid in fine-ground phosphate rock, after treatment with 
acid, is any less available than than of dissolved boneblack. Many 
times as much rock phosphate is used in fertilizers as of bone or 
boneblack, because it isso much cheaper and practically as good. 
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A NEW COMPETITOR IN PEACH CULTURE 


The Angel and the Waldo, freestones of the finest flavor, of 
great vigor and sure bearing, can be grown in South Florida, and 
fruit a month earlier than those grown in the northern part of the 
state, where Elberta, ripening in July, rules as the best money pro- 
ducer. The tendency in that section is toward excessive fruiting, 
and W. E. Pabor writes that he took 143 peaches from the two- 


year-old Waldo peach tree 
shown in Fig 3. The peaches 
of the north, which trace 
back to Persia, are a com- 
plete failure in Florida. A 
new type called the Honey 
was introduced from China, 
and with its numerous seed- 
lings, such as the Imperial, 
Early Cream, Elberta and 
Florida Gem, do well in 
northern Florida. The 

FIG 1. PEEN-TO PEACH Peen-to (Fig 1, reduced one- 
third) is very early and adapted to a wide variety of soils. Fig 2 
shows the Angel peach, bred by G. L. Pabor by crossing the Peen-to 
with the Spanish and Honey types. Waldo is also from such 
breeding. All trees are grown on peach stock. In southern 
Florida pineapples occupy half the ground between the tree rows, 
and where the land is richly fertilized, an acre will grow over 6000 
pineapples, and also a crop from 50 peach trees. The Peen-to is 
ready for market early in May, followed by Waldo early in June, 
and a little later by the Angel. Other varieties ripen continuously 
until October. ‘It is possible for these early peaches to be grown on 
an enormous scale, but coming at this early date, they will not seri- 
ously compete with fruit]from our own or other sections, in our 
northern markets. 








PROTECTING ORCHARDS AGAINST ENEMIES IN WINTER 


Protecting apple trees from rabbits—especially young trees and 
nursery stock—created a great deal of discussion at the Illinois 
horticultural society last week, and there seemed to be a great 
diversity of opinion. Mr Dunlap has used Frazer’s axle grease for 
ten years on all kinds of trees, with the best of results. He has not 
lost any trees from barking, nor has the bark been injured by the 
application. There was considerable objection raised to this treat- 
ment, a number of the members claiming that ‘bad results would 
follow. Mr Morrill of Michigan spoke of several instances in his 
state where fish oil applied to peach trees caused the destruction of 
whole orchards. Others thought that axle grease would have the 
same effect in most cases, but Mr Dunlap has had long experience 
and certainly knows what he is talking about. Wrapping with 
muslin, standing the butts of cornstalks about the trunk, surround- 
ing, the base with lath held together by wire or staples,—have all 
been used successfully. These last not only keep off rabbits, but 
prevent injury from borers, sunscald, sheep, etc. Prof Burrill 
stated that he did not believe applications of animal or vegetable 
oils would do injury. Petroleum, however, must never be applied. 
A mixture of soft soap and copperas, applied with a whitewash 
brush, will keep out borers. Soapsuds to which a handful of cop- 
peras is added, if poured about a 
the base of peach trees will kill 
grubs. H. L. Doan of Jackson- 
ville discussed small fruits. 
Strawberries require a deep 
rich soil. Thorough prepara- 
tion and good culture after 
planting is absolutely neces- { 
sary. For blackberries and 
raspberries, plant in rows 
six to seven feet apart. Use 
plants with good roots. Fora 
cultivator take half of a two- 
horse harrow and run it be- 
tween the rows. Allow only 
two or three canes to a bunch. 
Pinch off the tips in August. 
Good culture is of chief importance. For best results it was the 
sense of the convention that strawberries should be planted in hills. 








FIG 2, ANGEL PEACH 





Careful experiments indicate that the nitrogen in cottonseed 
meal is as available to plants and crops as is that in the best form of 
animal matter, and is more available than that of fish or tankage. 






















































HORTICULTURE 3 


FERTILITY DISCUSSED BY MICHIGAN’S PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWERS 


The commercial importance of the peach in Michigan naturally 
made the discussions of that fruit of absorbing interest at the re- 
cent meeting of the state horticultural society held at Adrian. It 
was agreed that, as a rule, the peach orchard should be upon an 
elevation, with a slope in two directions if possible; and that the 
soil should be of a comparatively light, sandy loam, thoroughly 
prepared by plowing and dragging before the trees were planted. 
Good trees rather than cheap ones should be obtained of some re- 
liable nursery, and care should be taken to obtain varieties that 
would be hardy, productive and of large size, high color and 
good quality. Keep the trees from the sun and wind while out of 
the ground, and in planting make sure that the soil is firmly packed 
about the roots. The distance between trees will vary from per- 
haps 16 by 20, or 18 by 20 feet, when they are kept headed back, to 
20 by 24 when the growth is thinned out and heads are allowed to 
become sprawling. Cut the tree back to a whip and head it at the 
hight of 24 feet, allowing the suckers to grow the first year until 
midsummer. Hoed crops that will require cultivation until about 
the first of August can be grown for the first year or twv, but 
after that time at any rate it will pay better to give up the land to 
the orchard, without other crops. Keep up the cultivation, how- 
ever. If the land is at all heavy it is well to plow it shallow in the 
spring, taking care not to injure the roots; for the remainder of the 
season use gang plows, disk harrows and, later on, smoothing har- 
rows at least once or twice each week. 

For fertilizers, while stable manure may be desirable in worn- 
out land, it will be better to rely for the most part, after the trees 
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FIG 3. TWO-YEAR-OLD WALDO PEACH TREE 


come into bearing, upon wood ashes and potash salts for the potash, 
and ground bone for the phosphoric acid; this will give a firm, 
hardy growth that will be less likely to winterkill, and which will 
enable the trees to produce immense numbers of large, well-colored 
and high-flavored fruit. Many men attempt to have too many 
trees; if they would plant one-half the number, cultivate and ma- 
nure well and then thin the fruit so that it will stand at least six 
inches apart, they will have more bushels of fruit and it will sell for 
double the money. For borers and to protect trees in winter, bank 
soil about the trunks. In spring level this down and wash with 
carbolic acid, sulphur and lime, in water. Bordeaux mixture was 
recommended for leaf-curl and rot. 





The Anjou Pear.—For an all-round early winter pear, there is 
nothing to be compared with the Anjou, formerly known as Beurre 
d’ Anjou. If we could have had any doubts of the truth of this 
we were forcibly reminded of the fact by the receipt of a sample 
box of this variety from Ellwanger & Barry, Mount Hope nurseries, 
Rochester, N Y, which contained the most exquisite specimens 
of Anjou pears we have ever seen or tasted. If kept in an ordinary 
cool room, above the freezing point, these pears may be preserved 
in perfect condition up to Christmas or New Year’s, when they 
would bring high prices. Anyone who will make a specialty of a 
fruit like this, and give it proper care, may be sure of receiving 
profitable returns. 
























HOW TO CONSTRUCT A CELLAR WALL 


CHARLES E. BENTON 





The firmness of a house depends upon the immovable character 
of the foundation upon which it rests. A great amount of labor is 
frequently expended in constructing cellar walls by laying them 
very wide and heavy and using immense stones. Where soil is 








FIG 1 POORLY CONSTRUCTED, FIG 2 PROPERLY CONSTRUCTED WALLS 
heavy and c mtaims considerable clay, it retains a great deal of 
moisture, and the lifting effect of deep freezing of the ground is 
likely to throw even heavy walls out of place. Fig 1 shows a section 
of a wall affected in this way. The irregular ends of the stone 
being deeply imbedded in the earth back of the wall, when the 
ground freezes it takes firm hold of them and by expansion lifts that 
portion already frozen to the wall, throwing it out of the perpen- 
dicular. There is a way of overcoming this difficulty, and of build- 
ing a cellar wall which will not only remain firm for all time, but 
which requires less material and less labor in its construction, and 
which is shown in Fig 2. After making the excavation for the 
cellar, prepare for the wall by first setting scantlings, a, about six 
feet apart around the outside. For an ordinary house the lower 
ends of these stakes should be set in the ground two feet back of 
where it is intended the front of the wall shall be, the top being 
slanted so that at eight feet from the bottom of the cellar it shall 
be 16 inches further in than the lower end. This will give a width 
to the wall of eight inches at the top, where the sill rests. The tops 
of all these scantling must be securely stay-lathed to stakes in the 
ground. Board up the inside with cheap lumber, fastening the 
boards lightly with small nails. In laying the walls use good 
blocky stones, but not larger than can be handled readily by one 
man. The wall should not be laid quite back to the boards, but a 
little space should be left which, as the work proceeds, must be 
filled. For this purpose use cement mixed with fine, sharp sand 
at the rate of one part cement to three parts sand. Mix this pretty 
thin, shovel it into the space and fill with small stones well pounded 
in. The cement will run into the wall somewhat and give it great 
firmness and solidity. Asa matter of convenience it is best to keep 
the wall itself one or two courses higher all the time than the filling 
back of it. The front may be pointed up, after the wall is completed, 
with lime mortar in which cement has been mixed to make it hard 
and waterproof. When the wall is completed the frame may be 
faken out and the boards used in the building, for sheathing or other 
purposes. The space behind the wall should then be filled with 
earth, which is to be well tamped. As will be seen, the earth now 
rests against a smooth, sloping, waterproof surface, on which the 
frozen soil can have no effect, and no amount of earth lifting by deep 
freezing will have the least effect on it. Not only that, but the 
whole wall being so joined together in one piece, the building will 
be literally founded on a rock. 





Damming a Stream to Secure Ice.—There are hundreds of farms 
through which small streams flow. These could easily be dammed 
and a supply of ice ob- 
tained that would be a 
great source of comfort 
during the hot summer 
month. Judgment 
must be exercised in 
selecting a place where 
the least hight of dam 
will flow the large'st 
space. Drive down 
. stakes and prop them 
against the current. Then board against the stakes, and caulk the 
cracks. One could hardly get so much benefit for so little labor as 
in this way of securing a supply of ice for family use. 








INEXPENSIVE ICE POND 


The Stockbridge Manures are better this year than ever. Instead 
of reducing their quality, so as to permit a lower price, the Bowker 
fertilizer company has increased the quality in one case fully $3 
per ton, but without increasing the price. Hence the Stockbridge 


manures ‘‘contain twice as much plant food as ordinary fertilizers. 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 





so that one ton will go further and cost less than two tons” of 
cheap goods. Another strong point about these high-grade fertili- 
zers is that they furnish plant food in the best forms that insure the 
best results. The catalog of the Stockbridge manures is the first to 
reach us for the season of 1896. Besides telling how they are made 
and applied, it is mainly devoted to beautifully illustrated accounts 
of several years’ tests of the various brands conducted by farmers 
all over the country. This concern also supplies agricultural chem- 
icals, special mixtures of any desired sort, phosphates and low-grade 
stuffs, but after 20 years’ experience, it can truly say that farmers 
who buy the complete high-grade Stockbridge manures are the best 
satisfied with their investment. This catalog will be sent free to all 
who apply for it tothe Bowker Fertilizer Co at Boston or New York. 





Keeping the Horses Warm.— Where the horse stalls are at one side 
of a stable, and not shut off from the large open space by a close 
partition, the occupants of the 
| stalls are likely to suffer from 
cold during severe weather, 
even though well blanketed. 
Much more feed is consumed 
in this way, the extra amount 
doing the animal no good 
except to aid in keeping him 
warm. Moreover, chilly quar- 
ters tend to get an animal out 
of condition, and so less able 
to do his work well. A plan 
is suggested in the accompa- 

STABLE PORTIERES nying sketch for keeping 
horses warm in such open stables. A stout wire or light iron rod is 
stretched across the rear of the stall near the ceiling, and on this is 
hung a curtain of burlap or old carpeting. On cold nights and days 
this can be drawn across the opening, to the great comfort of the 
occupant of the stall. Rings of stout wire hold the curtain to the rod. 














Making a Farm Roller.—The roller ought to be more commonly 
used on the farm in fining the soil for a seedbed, as well as in pack- 
ing down the soil about the 
sown. A roller 
may be made by covering 
old mowing machine wheels 
in the manner suggested in 
the sketch, the narrow strips 
of plank having slots cut in 
them to fit projections on 
the wheels. When the strips 
¢ are in place, shrink an iron 
hoop around each end. Old wagon tires are useful for this purpose. 
The ends may be boarded up to keep out the dirt. Beveling each 
strip makes a neater job, but this is not essential. 


seed when 





HOMEMADE ROLLER 


The Cost of the Pumping Plant for raising 76 feet the 
water to pump 135 acres in Kern Co, Cal, as described in our issue 
of Dec 7, was about $1200, or say $10 an acre. To the cost of fuel 
oil, 50c per acre, should be added fully 20 per cent for maintenance 
and deterioration, or $240 a year, or $1.75 per acre. Evidently it is 
safe to conclude that $2.25 to $3 per acre would cover all expenses 
for fuel, repairs and depreciation on such a pumping plant. The 
first cost of the well, interest on it and repairs, have then to be con- 
sidered, but under ordinary circumstances these items would not 
equal the others. In that case $5 per acre would cover the annual 
charge for the entire irrigation system by such a pumping plant— 
cheaper than manures or fertilizers. 


Storing Cabbage for Winter.—Dig a hole in the ground and {into 
it fit a common salt barrel. Place the top on a level with the sur- 
face of the ground. Fill in about the barrel with earth and pack 
it closely. Trim the heads of cabbages, removing all loose leaves, 
and pack solidly in the barrel. Cover tightly with boards and 
over the boards throw an armful of straw. On the straw place a 
few shovelfuls of earth, When a head is wanted for the table it 
can be easily secured. This method is practicable, as I have dem- 
onstrated from personal experience.—{J. E. Taylor, Montcalm Co, 
Michigan. 


Belt Versus Turbine Cream Separators.—Elaborate power tests of 
centrifugal cream separators of various makes have been conducted 
at the Wisconsin experiment station (Bulletin 46). A careful consid- 
eration of all points involved, including cost of machine, engine, 
shafting, running expenses, etc, shows that whatever difference 
there may be between the two styles of machines for skimming 
stations, is on the score of convenience rather than economy. 
This bulletin should be consulted by all interested. 























A FANCIER’S POULTRY HOUSE 





The accompanying engraving illustrates a poultry house, or 
pheasantry, for keeping a limited number of fowls in the best condi- 
tion. The interior of the closed portion of the building must be 
arranged with nests and roosting places to suit the kind of fowls to 
be kept. The heavier, full-feathered breeds require only straw bed- 
ding on a low, dry platform, just off the floor, while the light 
breeds do better on higher perches. The nests, too, must be of a 
proper size, and placed to suit the requirements of the birds to be 
kept. The roofed, wire-sided inclosure can only be appreciated by 
those who have seen the better condition of birds so favored. If 
the house stands in an exposed position, the north and east side 
should be inclosed during winter, leaving only the south side open, 
as seen in the sketch. Fowls do best when given an open-sided, 
roofed inclosure. Especially the crested breeds require such a pro- 
tection during rainy weather, as a severe wetting often proves fatal 
to them. Another advantage it possesses is that the plumage is 
not bleached by the sun after a spell of rain, as is the case with 
many birds running loose in changeable weather. In fair weather 
as large an inclosure may adjoin the house for the birds as can be 
afforded them, as the more freedom they enjoy at such times the 
better will be théir condition. 








COMFORT FOR POULTRY IN WINTER 


IDA KAYS 


Poultry keeping presents no greater source of profit than the 
Fifty hens ought to furnish groceries for an 
They will do this all summer 


winter egg supply. 
average family the winter through. 
when eggs are worth 
half a cent apiece, and 
why not in the winter 
when eggs often reach 
four times that price? 
Poor hens, fat hens, lazy 
hens, or rather, improper 
food which makes them 
such, will hinder egg 
production; but the best 
of food given in the most 
approved way will not 
produce eggs unless the 
hens are provided with 
comfortable quarters. 
Horses, cattle, hogs, are 
well provided for, but 
the hens—well. they’re 
only hens and don’t 
amount to much any- 
way. Don’t amount to 
much? ‘I have sold $90 
worth of eggs since Jan 
1,” said a neighbor on an 
early spring day; 100 hens bringing the value of a half dozen hogs, 
and the hens left. This result was produced by a warm sod hen 
house, and sunny nooks in convenient straw piles, in addition to 
judicious treatment. There was no extra expense, and this is the 
point I want to make. Comfort can be secured with little outlay. 
‘Yes, my hens never lay in the winter, so I pack for my own 
use in the fall,” a friend said recently. Quite a contrast to the 
above, but who could wonder? About the same number of hens 
crowded into a light board 8x10 house ona well-improved farm, too. 
There is no one so poor or no farm so destitute that a few dozen 
hens cannot be comfortably housed. Corn fodder can be set up 
around a board house, or a few posts and boards can be covered 
with straw, making a place where the hens will delight to pick and 
scratch holes in the straw. There'll be eggs in some of those holes. 
Temporary additions can be made in this way if the houses are 
small. I want such a one with a south exposure, where the chicks 
can hunt for their grain this winter, with the hen house floor a 
foot and a half above ground. I have a hole in the floor where the 
hens can go and dig in the dirt. There will be ear corn there for 
them to labor with. They must have employment of some kind. 





Wintering Bees.— While some prefer to winter their bees in the 
cellar, others think they succeed best in wintering in chaff-packed 
hives on their summer stands. I have found wheat chaff the best 
packing I have ever used. By using three inches of packing be- 
tween the outer and inner wall of the hive, and placing six. to eight 
inches of chaff on top, with a chance for some upward ventilation, 
my bees are wintered very successfully. In wintering in the cellar 
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or repository, the temperature should be’ kept as near 40° or 45° as 
possible. The hives should be slightly tipped forward, so that all 
moisture condensed on the inside of the hive may run out, I 
prefer to raise the hive from the bottom board, so as to give 
the bees a chance to ventilate their hives from below. But prop- 
erly fed and prepared early in the season, and packed or set in the 
cellar about Nov 10, bees are pretty sure to winter well and build in 
good shape the following spring, ready to gather the first honey of 
the season. The trouble is, many beekeepers don’t begin in August 
to prepare their bees for winter. At the right time my views on the 
subject will appear. Of my 140 colonies, 110 are wintered in chaff 
packed hives outdoors, and 30 colonies in single-walled hives in the 
cellar.—[O. J. Lowry, Vermont. 





GOOD POINTS IN A QUEEN 


H. A. DUFF 





A queen for breeding purposes should be selected with great 
care. Too many apiarists overlook this matter, and hence the 
result is that an inferior stock is kept that will not produce as well 
as others, Many seem to think that bees are bees the world over, 
and that if Italian bees, they are ready to breed from any queen that 
produces bees showing the three yellow bands. Bees, as well as 
other stock, will run down on this kind of management. I would 
not discourage the breeding from imported queens, but by careful 
selection of home-bred stock I am satisfied we have an improve- 
ment on the greater part of the imported stock. I have obtained 
better results from some of our selected home-bred queens than I 
have ever had from any imported queen. There is but little evi- 

---»  denee of what kind of 
stock a queen will pro- 
duce by her appearance. 
I have at times selected 
very nice large and beau- 
tifully marked queens to 
breed from that did not 
produce as good results 
as others that, as far as 
looks were concerned, 
were much inferior. 
Hence, to select from 
the appearance of the 
queen herself, is very 
uncertain. Testing a 
queen for breeding pur- 
poses can hardly be 
done to a certainty in 
one season alone. Col- 
onies even with inferior 
queens, may have the 
advantage in condition 
so as to come out ahead; 
and if bred in this line, 
the results will be no improvement on the “hit-and-miss” plan. 
To get at this matter properly we should keep a record of queens, 
and also of their progeny. After two or three years of careful 
breeding and recording in this manner, we can likely discover a cer- 
tain strain that is better than any other, and from this we should 
raise our young queens, selecting the best looking ones and the best 
honey gatherers. It pays to purchase queens from careful breeders. 
Careful breeding is the foundation of the best results in beekeeping. 








Foxes and Hawks.—I have for several years thought. that a 
bounty on these pests would be a benefit to many poultry raisers 
who are situated near woods. A few years ago I lost 60 young 
ducks in two nights by foxes. A year ago last spring a sly old 
mother fox got at a yard of 75 Plymouth chicks, and in a few days 
they nearly all disappeared. It is astonishing how many a fox 
will carry off in a night or two. One year hawks troubled me so 
badly I offered a boy who loved to hunt 50c a head for what 
hawks he would bring me. I very soon had tive to pay for. That 
reduced them for a time, but every spring brings its crop of hawks. 
and they are so bold ’ve known them to pick up chicks within 20 
feet of a person. They come and go like a flash of light and we 
are always minus a chick at every flash. Give us a bounty on both ! 
hawks and foxes. It would pay better than many things money is 
spent for. Why would nota bounty on gypsy moths work well? 
Give the boys who love to climb trees something to work for, paying 
them by the thousand for nests of eggs. I think a great many 
could be secured cheaper than by a commission with all of its 
salaried helpers.—{[W. D. Hinds, Townsend, Mass. 
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The owner of US patent No 563654 claims 
that it fully covers the device for butchering 
hogs described by MrsShullin our Dec 21 issue. 

cecepiiamamlltiance sci 

The new test for tuberculosis, made public 
in this issue by Dr Ephraim Cutter, possesses 
many apparent advantages over tuberculin. 
It will be more economical than tuberculin 
and more satisfactory to all concerned, should 
the claims made for it by the talented origina- 
tor be confirmed in general practice. It is cer- 
tainly worthy of widespread attention. 

a 

The poultry show season is now at its 
hight. Dressed poultry and other exhibits of 
special value to farmers and market poultry 
raisers, are becoming a feature of these exhi- 
bitions. The Rhode [sland poultry associa- 
tion’s example is thus doing lots of good. 
The big poultry show at Boston, this month, 
follows this cue, so do California, Missouri 


and Ontario. 
cc 


Angora goats can be raised to advantage 
throughout this part of the country. Contrary 
to the usual idea, they lend themselves to the 
pasture method and thrive on even poorer for- 
age than sheep can stand. Only the best hair 
and skins are profitable, however, half blood 
and low grade goats not being desirable. The 
average weight of fleece of pure-breeds is 4 to 
6 lbs, but twice as much may frequently be ob- 
tained under good conditions. 


peed! ante 

The index to Vol 56, covering the issues of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST from July 1 to Dec 
28, 1895, inclusive, is a feature of this num- 
ber. The pages containing 1t may be remov- 
ed and bound in with the volume. We en- 
ter upon the fifty-fourth year of the old 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST with more faith 
than ever in the future of our farming, anda 
determination to maintain the high standard 
of this institution as a reliable aid on the 
farms and in the homes of America. 


cctiteaaiiatliiaeasiesine 

An examination of the assessors’ returns to 
the state auditor of Alabama might lead to 
peculiar ideas concerning social and agricul- 
tural features of life in that state. According 
to this official report, the libraries owned in 
the state are valued at $256,414, while swords, 
canes and guns amount to $364,095. <All farm- 
ing tools are valued at $59,438, while the citi- 
zens have invested in ‘‘dirks, bowie knives 
and pistols,’’ $101,520. The conclusion, how- 
ever, that the farmers of this great state plow 
with their bowie knives, plant with six shoot- 





EDITORIAL 


ers, and harvest their crops with dirks, is hard- 
ly reasonable, but the tigures are suggestive 
when seen by emigrants seeking new homes. 
ce Reis 

The oleo people are hard hit in the treasury 
order forbidding the use of misleading labels. 
They talk of making atest case of it in the 
courts, to determine whether it is illegal to 
brand hog oleo ‘‘Jersey butterine,’’ or ‘‘Go- 
shen creamery,’’ claiming their established 
trade in foreign countries is now jeopardized. 
With charming ingenuousness they admit 
that were the bogus goods shipped without 
the customary (and deceiving) labels, the stuff 
would be thrown back on their hands as un- 


salable. 
EI 


A close observer who attended the late 
farmers’ congress at Atlanta writes: ‘‘The so- 
salled congress was more of a political body 
than a representative farmers’ association, the 
financial question being the leading topic. 
One good state association is worth more to 
farmers than a million of such national con- 
gresses.’’ This may be putting it a little 
strong, but there is a large margin of truth in 
the suggestion. And a local or county farm- 
ers’ club, grange or alliance devoted strictly 
to the farmers’ interests and avoiding party 
politics, will do more good for its members 
than any state association. ‘‘Distance lends 
enchantment to the view,’’ but the men who 
get right down to business at home are those 
who achieve success. 

A 

What does it cost to irrigate land by means 
of engines and pumps? Some loud claims are 
being made for this method of irrigation. We 
wish that everyone who has had practical ex- 
perience on this subject would briefly report 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Describe your 
location, lay of land, size of reservoir and its 
cost, hight to which water is pumped, kind of 
boiler and engine used, by whom manufac- 
tured, first cost of same, cost of fuel and labor 
for operating these plants during the past sea- 
son, number of acres watered, number of times 
they were irrigated, together with the total 
cost of irrigating per acre and per time. It is 
only reports of actual experience that can be 
depended upon in an inquiry of this kind. 
We have a brand new $5 bill for the clearest 
statement of experience under this heading, 
and in view of the importance of the subject 
hope to hear from everyone who has operated 
a pumping plant. 


a 

Higher prices of farm products is becoming 
a reality. For weeks eggs have been extraor- 
dinarily high, poultry has brought good prices, 
apples command attractive values, butter, 
cheese and milk are quite as profitable as 
ever. Indeed, it is only the staples like 
wheat, corn, oats and potatoes that are very 
low. Because these have sold at such low 
prices, farmers have complained loudly, 
whereas there is geally much occasion for sat- 
isfaction, especially among those who have 
dairy produce, fruits or vegetables for sale. 
Concentrated feeds, except cottonseed meal, 
are also cheap, which is a great benefit to 
feeders for meat or milk. These are worth 
all they cost for feeding alone, and their ma- 
nurial value is so much clear gain. Commer- 
cial fertilizers are also cheaper, or better qual- 
ity is to be had at the prices current last year. 
The situation is a great deal better than it 
has been painted, and lots of farmers are 
taking advantage of it to make money. 





A descriptive list of some of the books pub- 
lished by the Orange Judd Company is a fea- 
ture of this number. Each of these books is 
an authority upon its subject. Those inter- 
ested in any of the topics treated should by 
all means obtain the appropriate book. A 
careful reading of it will yield information 
worth many times the cost, while for refer- 
ence such books are invaluable. The Ice 
Crop, for instance, tells more about ice 
houses, cold storage, fruit retarding, etc, 
than one can find elsewhere in a month’s 
search; the two books on insects and fungi 
tell just how to combat all these pests, and 
the works on other topics are equally practi- 
cal. Such books as these, giving the results 
of the latest and best experience in practice 
and science, are far different from the theo- 
retical literature of years ago. Our book de- 
partment headquarters are at 52 Lafayette 


















































































place, New York city, where are published 
or sold all books pertaining to agriculture, 
rural life and kindred interests. 





The New York state dairyman’s association 
is right in its efforts to correct the impressi“n 
that farmers do not want to make pure and 
healthful milk and that they are opposing in- 
spection that would require them to do so. 
The fact is just the contrary. Farmers not 
only favor a wise degree of inspection, but 
demand that it shall precede or accompany 
measures against tuberculosis. In numerous 
sections, farmers have voluntarily established 
a system of dairy inspection connected with 
creameries, condenseries, milk supply com- 
panies, etc. These facts should be understood 
by consumers. Otherwise, they would gain 
from reading the daily press that the farmer’s 
chief object is to sell rotten milk and dis- 
eased meats at fancy prices. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, and no class of peo- 
ple are so eager to co-operate in genuine re- 
form as the farmer. Who isit that knowingly 
adulterates, sophisticates and even makes un- 
healthful products? Not the farmer. 





The committee on agriculture of the new 
congress, announced by Speaker Reed last 
Saturday, has some men upon it who havea 
very intelligent idea of the needs of American 
agriculture. The chairman comes from New 
York state partly as a matter of politics, yet 
New York is one of the greatest agricultural 
states in the union, her 226,000 farms being 
exceeded in number only by Ohio’s 251,000 
and Illinois’ 240,000. With a good representa- 
tion from Connecticut on the committee, 
farmers can feel that their interests are in 
good hands. The full list is as follows: 
Committee on agriculture, Wadsworth of New 
York, Stahle of Pennsylvania, Warner of IIl- 
inois, Willis of Delaware, Henry of Connecti- 
cut, Sauerberring of Wisconsin, Leighty of 
Indiana, Baker of Maryland, Wilber of New 
York, Murphy of Illinois, Snover of Michigan, 
Moses of Georgia, Williams of Mississippi, 
Clardy & Kentucky, Stokes of North Carolina, 
Shuford of North Carolina, Delegate Cannon 
of Utah. 





The taking of testimony as to milk freights 
has been concluded before the interstate com- 
merce commission at New York city. The 
commission announces that the oral hearing 
of the council will take placa at Washington, 
Jan 29, and suggests that both sides should 
submit a set of rates, which has been con- 
sented to. We think the milk producers’ pro- 
tective association cannot do. better than 
stand by the rates suggested by AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST in its issue of Aug 24. Our very 
comprehensive inquiry published at that time 
shows that a fair rate on milk per ten-gallon 
can would be ten cents or 10 to 19 miles,twelve 
and one-half cents for 20 to 39 miles, fifteen 
cents for 30 to 59miles, seventeen and one- 
cents for 60 to 89 miles, twenty cents for 90 to 
119 miles, twenty-two and one-half cents for 
120 to 149 miles, twenty-five cents for 
150 to 199 miles, twenty-seven and one- 
half cents for 200 to 29 miles and 
thirty cents per can for 250 to 300 miles, 
against 30 to 32c for all distances as at present. 
Some such rate as this would save the farmers 
over half a million dollars a year and is cer- 
tainly worth fighting for. We have already 
shown that Chicago bases milk freights as to 
distance, and that New York is the only 
place where a uniform rate for all distances 
prevails. The railroads having been beaten 
at every point in the hearing, have of course 
made every effort to convince farmers at @ 
distance that the whole thing was simply 4 
scheme to give nearby producers a monopoly 
of the market. The railroads have succeeded 
in this to the extent of getting 1700 farmers 
at interior points to sign petitions in favor of 
@ uniform-rate. These farmers only need a 
taste of their own medicine to convince them 
of its error, for it would be comparatively 
easy to haul milk from points 500 miles be- 
yond them where it could be produced at a 
less price. These farmers are blind to their 
own interests in thus playing into the hands 
of the railroads, for the proposed graduated 
rate would give them a less charge than that 
now paid. 





























Lessons of the Controversy. 





abates and sober second 
settled convictions, 
which could not 


‘‘war scare’’ 
thoughts give place to 
some facts become apparent 
be discerned during the heat of the first dis- 
cussion. We now that President 
Cleveland stands for peace, because of his 
demand for arbitration, and Lord Salisbury 
for war, in that he rejects arbitration in favor 
of force. Although England has resorted to 
arbitration repeatedly in dealing with the 
United States and other great powers, her 
government thinks to settle with puny Venez- 
Salis- 


As the 


can see 


uela in quite another way. Perhaps 
bury’s stupid failure to do anything for Ar- 


menia prompted this stern attitude toward the 
little South American republic, to gain lost 
prestige. It must not be forgotten that Great 
Britain has posed as the friend of interna- 
tional arbitration. 

As to the application of the Monroe doctrine 
to a boundary question in South or Central 
America, utterances of some of our foremost 
statesmen made before and since the enuncia- 
tion by Presideat Monroe in 1825, have been 
quoted, showing conclusively that the best 
American thought of the past century has 
attirmed strongly the right or the expediency 
of interference on our part with any aggres- 
sion on the part of a European power. On 
this point, moreover, we recall that the Mon- 
roe doctrine was first suggested with a friend- 
ly motive and with remarkable foresight by a 
British minister of foreign affairs, George Can- 
ning. The destiny of the American continent 
seems to be to slip gradually from the grasp of 
the nations of Europe, and while the United 
States can and will aid this process by keep- 
ing European hands off, it is a question 
whether too bellicose an attitude on our part 
will not hinder more than help. 

We have learned in these eventful weeks 
that despite the deprecatory talk concerning 
‘‘lust for war’’ and the wickedness of even 
giving a thought to so shocking a subject, 
there is actual need of the capable little navy 
accumulated in the past dozen years, and of 
many war ships besides. Our coast defenses, 
too, need strengthening. To be thoroughly 
prepared for war is to keep war at a greater 
distance. 

The sources of hostility to England are 
among the most interesting disclosures of the 
crisis. It is said at Washington that the most 
bitterly hostile to England are the advocates 
of free silver, who hate the very name of the 
British pound sterling. Extreme protectionists 
also dislike England. We realize as never 
before the deeply implanted hatred of our 
traditional foe, in the Yankee breast. 
The hatred of Irish-Americans toward the 
mother country adds fuel to the fire. The 
toadying of American aristocracy to the Eng- 
lish and the barter of American girls for Eng- 
lish titles sickens and disgusts the American 
mind. 

The prevalent notion that Russia and 
France might take up arms for the United 
States in the event of war is rather upset by 
the attitude of these countries just now.. Rus- 
sia is busy watching for a chance to grab Tur- 
key and India, and France is openly hostile 
to the Monroe doctrine. Indeed, the Conti- 
nental nations as arule repudiate it, being 
unwilling of course to commit themselves to 
a policy which would shut them out of South 
America. There is probably a basis*of truth 
in the report that England is negotiating an 
alliance with France, Spain and Holland to 
protect their South American possessions 
against the United States. 

A humiliating lesson which must force itself 
upon every patriotic mind is the weight which 
considerations have in a quarrel 


monetary 


OUR STORY OF 





THE 


where the dignity and even the foundation 
principles of the nation are at stake. Wall 
street cries out.that we cannot afford to assert 
our principles, and a large and influential 
element cringes behind this golden shield and 
begs for peace at any cost. We may with rea- 
son dread the tendency which we witnessed in 
the nation’s sudden fury, reminding us of the 
quick passions of the French and their equally 
quick downfall before the slow-going Ger- 
mans, but it is an inspiring thought that the 
American nation is ready still to rise as one 
man when real danger threatens. John Bull 
looked on aghast, and he will be slow-to offer 
another affront. 


The New Tariff Bill 


rushed 


through the 


house last week and now before the senate 
makes a horizontal advance of 15 per cent in 
all duties imposed by the tariff of 1894. This 
is claimed to make an addition of less than 
8 per cent to the average ad valorem rate, 


and is expected to add $15,000,000 to the an- 
nual revenue. In addition to this, however, 
the bill imposes a duty on imported clothing 
wool of 60 per cent of the McKinley rate or 
about 63c per lb on unwashed wool. This is a 
protective duty estimated at 40 per cent ad 
valorem, while on carpet wools the duty is 
left at 32 percent. The duty on manufac- 
turers of wool is increased by a specific duty 


equivalent to that on raw wool. These addi- 
tional duties on wools are estimated to add 
$25,000,000 to the revenues. The only other 


change is that ‘‘such lumber as was placed on 
the free list by the act of 1890 without the 
slightest justification, is restored to the dutia- 
ble list, but with a duty of only 60 per cent 
of the duties provided by the act of 1890,’’ giv- 
ing an ad valorem rate of about 15 per cent. 

Canada Fears Invasion.—All the way from 
Toronto to Nova Scotia, there is anxiety lest 
arabble of Yankee adventurers headed by 
the ‘‘generals’’ and ‘‘colonels’’ who so 
abound, cross the border some day and devas- 
tate her majesty’s territory. Rumors were 
current that the British government was 
buying up lake steamers for war purposes, 
and it is said that large quantities of ammu- 
nition are on the way from England to Can- 
ada. 





Calling for Reciprocity.—Samuel W. Allerton 
of Chicago, in his capacity as a_ representa- 
tive of the national live exchange, is 
busy drafting a memorial to which 
will contain voluminous statistics gathered 
froin official sources, showing how many mil- 
lions of dollars have been lost by the farmers 
since reciprocity ceased between this country 
and foreign nations. Mr Allerton avers that 
his memorial will be accompanied by a _peti- 
tion which will bear the names of nearly ev- 
ery inember of the exchange, urging the na- 
tional legislature to reinstate the commercial 
relations with foreign countries that prevailed 
three years ago. 


stock 


congress 


No Sectarian Schools.—The legislature of 
Manitoba defies the authority of the Domin- 
ion and even of the imperial government, de- 
ciding it will not support separate schools for 
Roman Catholics at the public cost. Mr 
Greenway, the premier, goes a step further. 
He is so sure of popular support that he an- 
nounces the dissolution of the legislature and 
a new election, in which the school question 
shall be the decisive issue. He expects a ma- 
jority strong enough to make the Dominion 
hesitate at further interference. In fact, it is 
considered probable that sooner than meet this 
issue the Dominion government will also be 
dissolved, and that in the resulting election 
the Manitoba question will not be allowed to 
become a leading issue, and that failing such 
issue the majority will not be for enforce- 
ment. 


Projected Canals.—Senator Quay announces 
that among the issues for the presidential 
campaign will be the building of 68 dams in 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, at a cost of 
$50,000,000; the construction of the Erie ship 
canal from Pittsburg to Lake Erie at a cost 
of $16,000,000; the dredging of the Delaware 
river at a cost of $10,000,000 and the comple- 
tion of a ship canal from Philadelphia to New 
York. There is little doubt that the princi- 
pal feature of all this building proposed is the 
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ship canal from Pittsburg to Lake Erie, and 
the man who wants this canal is Andrew 
Carnegie, for he admits that this canal would 
save him the cost of moving’some of his iron 
and steel factories to the shores of Lake Erie. 
Pittsburg is no longer the best point for 
the manufacture of iron and steel, because 
its nearness to the coal region does not offset 
its distance from the direct water transporta- 
tion of ore. But why should the whole coun- 
try be called on to help pay for a canal which 
will benefit chiefly Mr Carnegie and the re- 
gion where his mills are located? 





Another Bond Issue.—It is announced as we 
go to press that the president will issue an- 
other loan, this time for 100 millions. The 
gold reserve has fallen to 66 millions, and 
congress seems reluctant to take the extreme 
méasures deemed necessary by the executive 
to replenish the treasury. These bonds, it is 
said, will bear 3 per cent interest, and will 
be floated on the Continent and in England. 
The house of representatives passed on Sat- 
urday, by the small majority of 35, a bill au- 
thorizing the issue of coin bonds which shall 
be used for the redemption of legal tender 
notes. But it is not likely that this measure 
will pass the senate in season to interfere 
with the president’s bond issue. 





A Benefactor.—Every reader who carries 
with him memories of the White City, recalls 
the beautiful peristyle and the art palace, the 
most artistic structures, probably, at the fair. 
Their designer was Charles B. Atwood, a cele- 
brated architect, of Chicago, who died recent- 
ly from the results of overwork while the fair 
was in preparation. What he did to educate 
the American eye to architectural beauty 
cannot be estimated. 





Current History.—Railway building reached 
in the United States this year a lower point 
than in any of the last 20 years; indeed, in 
only two years since 1865 has so small a mile- 
age been built. The records for 1895 show 
only 1782 miles of track laid. A moderate 
revival of railway building may be looked 
for, as the needs of many localities for greater 
transportation facilities must be met.’’ 

Twenty-three persons were killed and sev- 
eral others fatally injured in a panic at the 
Front Street theater in Baltimore, Md, Friday 
night. There was a fisah of gas, whereupon 
somebody cried fire, and the fatal scramble 
ensued. 

Mr Levon, a teacher in the 
high school at Marash, Armenia, was flayed 
alive by Turks and then deliberately killed. 
Many other Armenians were massacred at the 
same time. Some of the New York papers, 
including Harper’s Weekly of Dec 28, have 
reproduced photographs showing the burial of 
Armenian victims in trenches. Armenians 
sent to Russia to implore the czar’s protection 
were received coldly. Russia won’t do any- 
thing for them without the co-operation of 
Great Britain and other powers. 

The last vestige of discrimination against 
the men who fought for the Confederacy is 
being removed by the 54th congress, so as to 
permit ex-confederate soldiers to serve in our 
army and navy. The possibility of war with 
Great Birtain hastened this legislation. 

Sixty thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds, 
including a necklace worth $30,000, were 
stolen from I. Townsend Burden’s mansion in 
New York city, Friday night before midnight. 
Ten persons were in the house, but none 
heard the burglars. 

Lord Dunraven made his second retreat Sat- 
urday. After coming to New York to make 
his charges against the American yachtsmen, 
he sailed for home abruptly before the hearing 
was closed, and the impression is that he 
failed utterly to substantiate his charges 
against the owners of the Defender. 

The plight of the Armenians seems to grow 
worse. Mr Gladstone has charged the sultan 
with deliberately murdering the Armenians, 
and it looks now as if this were the fact. 

The news from Cuba the past week indicates 
that the rebels under Gomez have really 
driven Gen Campos to Havana, and that the 
people of that city were in actual fear of siege 
for a while. Campos was received with ova- 
tions in Havana, indicating hostility to the 
cause of the insurgents. 
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Extent of the [Maple Sugar Industry. 





Maple sugar growers have seen the bounty, 
which at one time had so much promise, slip 
away from them, but are by no means dis- 
couraged. The product has too firm a hold on 
the public taste to ever fall into neglect, and 
there will always be an outlet for it. In fact, 
the possibilities are great that with the suc- 
ceeding years the article will become more of 
a luxury than ever. Fifty years ago large 
areas were covered with sugar trees capable 
of yielding immense quantities, which have 
since given way to the woodman’s ax, and 
the states where maple sweets are now pro- 
duced in important quantities are limited to 
a half dozen. 

The production inthis country has decreas- 
ed materially compared with the early days. 
According to the last census, the total yield 
of maple sugar in 1890 was scant 33 million 
lbs, compared with 365 millions 10 years ear- 
lier in *80, 40 millions in ’60 and 54} millions 
in ’50. The output of maple syrup is approx- 
imately 2,000,000 gal annually. The colder 
states of the north yield practically every- 
thing that reaches the markets, although sug- 
ar is made to some extent everywhere except 
in the west. In the latest census 24 states 
made returns, the total number of producers 
being 62,074, of whom 23,533 made each 500 
lbs and upward. 

MAPLE SUGAR PROUCTION IN POUNDS. 
{Last three figures 000’s omitted.) 





1890 1880 1870 1860 1850 

Vt, 14,124 11,261 8,894 9,898 6,349 
NY, 10,486 10,694 6,692 10,357 
N H, 2,125 2,732 1,801 1,299 
Pa, 1,651 2,866 1,546 2,327 
Mich, 1,641 3,423 1,782 2,440 
Ohio, 1,576 2,896 3,469 4,588 
Mass, 559 879 400 796 
Ind, 67 235 1,332 2,921 
Va, 27 86 245 1,228 
Ky, ll 67 269 437 
Other, 686 1,437 2,014 3,119 1,511 
Total, 32,953 36,576 28,444 40,120 34,253 


Vermont easily leads in production and in 
that state the closest attention is given sugar 
making, there recognized as one of the most 
important of its industries. It was credited 
with over 14,000,000 Ibs in ’90 and has enjoyed 
the distinction of being the leading maple 
producer for the last generation. New York 
comes next, yielding approximately 10,000,- 
000 Ibs annually, and has kept up this record 
for a great many years. As long ago as ’60 
it surpassed Vt, but subsequent decennial cen- 
suses show the Green Mountain state in the 
lead. Though a smaller producer N H_ has an 
enviable record for turning out 2,000,000 lbs and 
upward each year. 

Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan have al- 
ways been important producers, yielding 
moderate quantities and sending out a fair 
proportion to supply the consuming markets. 
With most exceptions, however, the states 
just named show a rapid decrease in produc- 
tion, one decade with another. From an an- 
nual output in the middle of the century of 
nearly 5,000,000 lbs, the amount secured in 
Ohio has decreased until the ’90 census re- 
turned only 1,500,000 lbs. The practical dis- 
appearance of the industry in other states is 
a matter worthy of comment. In ’50, Indi- 
ana placed on the market about 3,000,000 lbs; 
10 years later this was cut in two, and with 
each year following so steady were inroads 
made into the maple forests that the state is 
not a factor at all at present, only insignifi- 
cant quantities being secured. The same is 
true in a measure of Va, Ky, Tenn and Wis. 

If Vermont maple sugar stands first in the 
estimation of producers, then it is due in 
large part tothe careful attention given the 
industry in that state, and the stringent laws 
against adulteration, insuring the purity of 
the product. York state sweets are largely 
consumed at home, yet there is a good trade 
for export beyond its borders. This is also 
true of Ohio, Pa and N H, while the Mich 
surplus goes chiefly to Chicago and the west- 
ern trade. 

The tangle in the bounty question seems 
nearer a solution, with the favorable recent 
court decision. Eleven principal states, rep- 
resenting 45,010 complainants, have presented 
claims amounting to about $122,000. These 
have been granted and are due on sugar man- 
ufactured between Aug 28, ’94, and July 1, 95. 
This snug sum when distributed will go 
chiefly to Vt, N Y, Ohio, Paand Mich. There 


U O MME R CL A L 


is absolutely nothing in sight to suggest even 
a possibility of an effort looking toward fur- 
ther bounties, though increase in duties is pos- 
sible, but for the time being sugar growers 
must depend on the market as it is to-day. 


The Railroad Trust Completed. 


Much interest and opposition attends the so- 
called ‘‘presidents’ agreement’? which con- 
templates a working together in harmony of 
40 or more railway companies in adjustment 
of freight and passenger rates. This famous 
trunk line agreement has been signed and is 
intended to continue five years from Jan1l. At 
the last minute the interstate commerce com- 
mission pronounces it contrary to law, and on 
Saturday asked the United States attorney 
general to proceed with injunctions against 
it. The railroads say the best attorneys in 
the country have declared it to be legal and 
we presume it will be put into effect. By 
this trust, all the leading railway systems 
between Chicago and the Atlantic seaboard 
propose to combine against rate cutting among 
their members. While openly disclaiming 
any such intention, it is generally understood 
that such combination means a general hard- 
ening of rates. 

The agreement states it is the purpose of 
the different companies to co-operate with 
each other, and with adjacent transportation 
associations for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining reasonable and just rates of 
freight and passenger tariff, to prevent unjust 
discrimination and to secure the reduction and 
concentration of agencies, together with the 
introduction of economies in the conduct of 
the service. The affairs of the association are 
to be managed by a board of not less than 
nine directors selected from the nine systems 
in the compact. 

This board of directors shall be recognized 
as the exclusive agent and representative of 
each company thus interested in fixing and 
adjusting rates, and in making rules govern- 
ing the trafiic. Its action shall control the 
parties to the agreement until such rates are 
disapproved by the board of directors of any 
company in the association. The board shall, 
from time to time, consider and fix rates, and 
those published by the different members of 
the association shall conform to those estab- 
lished by the board. Noone of the companies 
shall deviate from these except by resolutions 
of its board of directors and after the public 
notice required by law. The board shall de- 
cide and enforce the course to be followed 
with the connecting companies which are 
not parties to the agreement, and which re-' 
fuse to observe the rates of the association. 
Heavy fines are proposed to be paid by an 
offending road which refuses to maintain 
rates, or granting concessions of any nature 
whatever which may tend to diminish estab- 
lished rates. To defray expenses of the trust, 
each member pays inl percent ofits gross 
receipts. Violators of the trust lose their 
right to any unexpended balance of this fund 
at end of five years. 





The New Tariff on Wool. 





The proposed increase in duties on imports 
is so slight, except on wool, that it will have 
very little effect on values of what the farmer 
has to buy or sell. It may, however, tempo- 
rarily improve the wool situation to a marked 
degree. Should the bill outlined on our news 
page become a law, as is quite possible, it will 
be the first step in the restoration of protec- 
tion to American wool growing, which is be- 
lieved by many politicians irrespective of 
party to be assured for some years to come. 
If so, the effect of this policy in reviving the 
depressed condition of our sheep and wool 
industry will be watched with interest. It is 
too early to predict, yet there is every reason 
to believe that a return to such policy will aid 
wool to partly recover the decline of 33 per 
cent in its value since the edict of free wool 
went into effect 2} years ago. The situation is 
certainly more hopeful for the wool interest. 

Another promising feature is that the ex- 
traordinary slaughter of market sheep during 
the past two or three years has led to a cor- 
responding increase in the consumptive de- 
mand for mutton. This demand is likely to 
be permanent and thus greatly benefit the 
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mutton breeds. Those who make a specialty 
of fancy spring lambs and early mutton have 
never had occasion to complain. And those 
who produce the big thick ‘‘English mutton 
chops’’ that command such extraordinary 
prices are also independent of all fluctuations 
in wool prices or wool tariffs. 





Reduced Stocks of Sweet Potatoes. 





The sweet potato acreage has been consid- 
erably extended in recent years, and corre- 
spondents mention successful culture in Ohio, 
Ind and Ill, where 20 years ago little attention 
was given the tuber. In the east and south a 
fair crop is counted one _ barrel of selected 
stock per 100 hills. Thus, if 5000 bills are set 
per acre, an average yield should be 50 bbls of 
prime sweets, in addition to which there 
should be about 30 bbls of second size and 
many small tubers suitable only for pig feed, 
a total of perhaps 240 bu per acre. This is the 
generally accepted measure in southern Jersey, 
where the sweet potato is a specialty, but the 
yield this year was materially short of that. 

A grower near Vineland, who set 50,000 hills, 
harvested but 25 bbls of tubers, where he should 
have had 500 bbls. Another with 100,000 hills 
dug but half of them, as the crop was so poor 
it would not pay cost of labor. A. W. Pearson 
planted 35,000 hills, highly ferilized, and se- 
cured from them scarcely 70 bbls, the failure 
of the crop being greater in that part of the 
state than elsewhere. In consequence of the 
shortage in leading producing sections, of- 
erings are scarcein city markets and prices 
high. Sweets stored in cellars for later mar- 
kets are not keeping uniformly well. 





An Advance in Potatoes is looked for by 
certain astute dealers. They have been mak- 
ing a careful canvass of the principal potato 
growing sections and believe that a large 
share of the crop has already been disposed 
of, either by shipping to market, feeding to 
stock, or selling to starch factories, or by 
leaving in the ground undug. If this is so, 
they are right in speculating for an advance. 
Will our correspondents and _ subscribers 
wherever potatoes are grown, kindly inform 
us by postal card immediately about the quan 
tity of potatoes still on hand? Reckoning the 
total crop that. was stored for winter use or 
market at 100, please state what per cent are 
now on hand in a marketable condition, the 
price offered in your local market for same, 
and whether farmers are disposed to hold or 
sell. If it shall appear that the bulk of the 
crop has already been disposed of, an advance 
in values will be in order. Certain it is that 
the shipment to market has been persistently 
liberal, but until we hear from some thou- 
sands of growers and dealers throughout the 
potato growing sections, we shall not feel jus- 
tified in expressing any opinion as to the fu- 
ture of the ma: ket. 

A New Outlet for Corn may be found in 
Australia. The frightful drouth there has 
practically ruined all the cereal and fodder 
crops, prices for which are advancing rapidly. 
With the present remarkably low price of corn 
and oats in U §, direct shipment to Mel- 
bourne or Sydney could hardly fail to pay 
handsomely. 


The Immense Importation of Butter into Eng- 
land bids fair to be greatly curtailed within a 
few years. The Wholesale co-operative socie- 
ty has made such a success of its creameries in 
Ireland that it will this winter establish 12 
more factories for the production of Irish but- 
ter on a large scale. This butter is proving 
very popular in the English market, more so 
than the best Danish or Swedish butter, while 
American butter has very little standing in 
the British market. 


Hens Neglect Their Duty—So it would seem 
from the fact that home supplies were short 
of requirements, 1,789,000 doz being imported 
in 10 months, chiefly from Canada, at the 
lower 3c per doz tariff, compared with 1,069,- 
000 doz the corresponding period in ’% at a 
5c duty. Total exports for 10 months only 
155,000 doz. 


Hawaiian Sugar Exports increased from 
115,981 long tons of 2240 Ibs in ’90 to 147,689 
tons in ’93 and fell off last year to 136,915 tons, 
the entire amount coming to the U S. 
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Cutchogue, Dec 20—-The farmers of this sec- 
tion have gone into winter quarters in better 
shape financially than last year, notwithstand- 
ing the bottom being knocked out of the price 
of potatoes, as the larger part of the farmers 
had some other money crop which brought 
fair returns and will help tide them through. 
Hay is selling well with good demand, straw 
and cauliflower and brussels sprouts bringing 
good returns. Very little fall ont tag has 
been done on account of the early freeze, 
which also retarded hauling and cleaning out 
barnyards. The Southold town agric ultural 
association is holding very interesting meet- 
ings weekly, filling in the time with business 
and the discussion of questions pertaining to 
town and farm. The following are the pres- 
ent ofticers: President, J. C. Albertson; vice- 
president, C. F. Smith; secretary, B. S. Wig- 
gin; purchasing agent and treasurer, Henry 
Kearlin. « 


NEW YORK. 


INSTITUTES FOR 


FARMERS’ JANUARY. 
Oswego, Pulaski, 6-7 Broome, Deposit, 17-18 
Herkimer. Newport, 6-7 Onondaga, Fayette- 

Oneida, Chadwicks, 7 ville, 20-21 
Oswexyo, Central Square, 7 Orange, Otisville, 20-21 
Oneida, Higginsville, 8 Onondaga, Marce lus, 21-22 
Oswego, Fulton, 8-9 aneateles, 22-23 
Oswego, Hannibal, 9-10 Sullivan, Montic ello, 
Madison, De Ruyter, 9-10 Seneca, Seneca Falls, 23-24 
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Afton, Chenango Co oO, Dec 26—The ground 
all thawed out and farmers are plowing; roads 
are very muddy. Farmers’ institute here was 
well attended and much interest was shown. 
The speakers handled their subjects extremely 
well, especially J. Van Wagenen, Jr. Inever 
heard of so much stealing. There seems to be 
a regular gang of thieves. I don’t know how 
many have had hens stolen. As many as 20 
henneries have been broken into; one party 
lost 100 hens. Carring’s feed store was broken 
into and about two tons of feed taken. M.. 
Mudge’ was broken into and several 
private houses entered. 


S store 


Butler, Wayne Co 0, Dec 26—Crops all se- 


cured, which have been good excepting hay. 
It now brings $12 to 13. Other fann produce 
selling at the lowest price for years. Farmers 
are discouraged. Taxes get higher every 
year and produce sells for less. 

Cobleskill, Schoharie Co, Dec 27—The past 
month has been exceptionally pleasant for 
fall work and for working in the wouds, con- 


siderable plowing having been done the past 
week. But acold wave arrived last night, 
accompanied haw rain; we have had but 
little snow. Roads are quite good. The mar- 
ket for produce is dull with prices low,except 
for hay, which has advanced to $15, and but 
few farmers have it to sell. The hop trade is 
generally slow but about 800 bales have been 
taken from the county the past two weeks for 


export at 9 to 10c. The war scare tends to de- 
press prices.. The best remedy for low prices 
is to reduce the ac reage and if it is not done 


hops will reduce the farmer, as many are al- 
ready by growing at low prices. 

Clarksville, Albany Co oO, Dec 27—¥armers 
have had a fine fall to finish up their work on 
the farm. Now many of them are engaged 
cutting and getting out firewood for next win- 
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ter’s use. Pigs are very plenty and selling 
low, from $1.50 to 2 apiece. Potatoes were a 
good crop, but are selling very low. Grain of 
all kinds is very low. Hay was a poor crop 
and is bringing a good price. Rye straw has 
advanced in price ‘an is now fetching 12a 
ton. The roads are very muddy and the 
weather warm for this time of the year. Mr 


Silas J. Wright, our enterprising merchant, 
died Dec 10. The funeral was held from 
his late residence on Thursday, Dec 12, and 


the burial was in Onesquethaw cemetery. 


Dickinson, Franklin Co co, Dec 25—The most 


remarkable Christmas ever experienced in 
this section. Farmers are plowing. Sheep 
and young cattle get their fill of grass. A 
larger acreage of land plowed this fall than 


ever before, partly on 
summer’s drouth. Hay 
Cellars full of potatoes. Farmers are feeding 
large quantities of them. No call for hops. 
Cows in fair demand at 12 to 15. Horses ex- 
tremely low. Butter brings 20c, eggs scarce 
at 25c. 

Easton, Washington Coo, Dec 27—Frank 
Hillman will work his own farm the coming 
year. E. J. Guile has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of Herbert Bently and will conduct a first- 
class meat market. Mr Guile disposed of his 
stock and tools Dee 20. Cows sold from $5 to 
25, horses sold low. T. H. Hoag will move 
his grocery business from his farm to the Cor- 
ners as soon as the necessary repairs can be 
made. Elmer Waite has purchased anew St 
Johnsville thresher. Several of our enterpris- 


account of the past 
brings $12 per ton. 


ing farmers have bought threshing machines 
and are cutting their fodder for their stock. 


Quite a number of farmers have filled their 
icehouses from Wilbur’s pond. The ice was 
from 9 to 10 inches thick and of good quality. 
Pork is low and some are complaining of hog 
cholera. F. B. Bueckly took some valuable 
premiums at the Madison Square garden cat- 
tle show. 


Gerry, Chautauqua Co p, Dec 24—Weather 


warm and roads muddy. Hay selling at $13 
per ton. Cows worth 20 per head. Hogs very 


low. Horses very low. A good horse can be 
bought for 50. Quite a number of farmers 
from this vicinity attended the institute held 


at Jamestown Dee 16 and 17. They 


very profitable time. 

Guilderland Center, Albany Co a, Dec 20— 
There was a heavy wind storm the 26th,which 
did some damage. Trees, fences, chimneys 
and some outbuildings were blow n down. 
There have been anumber of deaths and much 
sickness and the doctors are very busy. The 
roads are very muddy. Vegetables are che p 
and the farmers have not much to sell this 
year. There have been some sales of standing 
timber in sinall wood lots. 


Jerusalem, Albany 
Winnie has received his lumber 
menced to build his barn, with John Allen 
as carpenter. Hay and straw are selling well. 
Cows are selling from $45 to 55 apiece. The 
frost is about all out of the ground again and 
some of the farmers have begun plowing. We 
had a nice rain last Sunday night which did 
much good. 

Lawrence, St Lawrence Co 0, Dec 27—Ten 
days of weather so mild that there has been 
but one frosty morning and so open that farm- 
ers are finishing their fall plowing and doing 
other belated fall work. With stock getting 
a large share of their feed from the fields is 
something very unusual in this section at this 
season and well worthy of note. Yet such is 
the condition of the season prior to this date. 
Hay is the only farm product at present of 
ready sale and that at $12. Pork al potatoes 
are hard to market at any price, while but 
little butter is being made, as winter dairying 
does not prevail to any extent in this section. 


report a 


Co o, Dec 23—Herbert 


Some few farms are changing hands, the 
most recent being the S. Hastings, 150 acres 


for 6000, and the Moses farm in Hopkinton of 
125 acres for 2000. 

Middle Granville, Washington Co G, Dec 25— 
Very warm for this time in the year. Roads 
are very bad. Very little that farmers can 
do until sleighing comes. The most of the 
farmers have their butchering done. Farm 
produce keeps very low. It is a pity 
in as good a farming section as_ this 
Mettowee valley that there is no farmers’ in- 
stitute or grange or even a farmers’ league 
within reach of us when we all know by read- 
ing of others being benefited by them. Let us 
have a grange in Granville. 

Mentz, Cayuga Co 0, Dec 24—This section 


is still suffering for water. Wells and springs 
that never failed before are dry and many are 


obliged to draw water long distances for ‘their 
stock. 


We have had our first installment of 


and has com-. 
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winter. To-day is like spring. Frost all out 
of the ground and roads dry. Many farmers 
have begun plowing again. The cry four 
years ago was, give us the markets of the 
world to sell our produce in. And to-day we 
find our cellars and barns full and no place to 
dispose of the surplus. The farming com- 
munity is surely in a sorry plight. About the 
only thing that brings poi ing is hay, which 
is worth in the city.of Auburn $13 to 15 per 
ton. Few farmers will have more than 
enough for home consumption. Pork is sell- 
ing slow at 4 to 5 per cwt. 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co oO, Dec 28—The 
weather has been very mild for the last 10 
days; the frost has all gone from the ground 
as in the spring. But little ice has been har- 
vested though nearly every farmer uses more or 
less ice. Goodwin Rose has the agency for the 
De Laval separator. Charles Meacham, agent 
for THE AGRICULTURIST, is canvassing this 
town and getting a large nus bér of new sub- 
scribers. Farmers are begirning to realize 
that THE AGRICULTURIST is what they want. 
Mr Meacham left for home Monday with a good 
fat turkey and a jar of gilt edge butter and 
other goodies too numerous to mention. We 
hope that Mr Meacham will be able to return 
and finish the town, as he is doing nobly. 
John E. Cole sold his farming tools and stock 
Dec 18. Jacob Kunhle also disposed of his 
personal property Dec 19. Horses sold very 
low. A few are drawing hay which is_ bring- 
ing a fair price at Troy. Straw is worth $10 
at Melrose. The Brunswick creamery com- 
pany is rig a wagon through this section 
this winter 


Opening of the Legislature—The first session 
of the senate and assembly under the new con- 
stitutional provision of enlargement will be- 
gin at the capitol on Wednesday, Jan 1, with 
150 members in the assembly and 50 in the 
senate. Indications now are that Hon Ham- 
ilton Fish of Putnam county, speaker of the 
last house, will once more carry off the cov- 
eted prize and wield the gavel during the ses- 
sion of 1896. The session of Wednesday will 
be brief, the actual business beginning on the 
following Wednesday with the organization 
of the house and the appointment of commit- 
tees. Of the total number composing both 
branches, 200, there is one member in the 
senate who is a farmer, while in the assembly 
there are but 15 farmers. Already members 
have announced their intention to introduce 
sundry measures,those of interest to the farm- 
ers of the state relating to road improvement 
throughout the entire state at state expense; 
also excluding from sale in the state all milk 
coming from Cords not certified to as being 
free from tuberculosis; prohibiting the killing 
of deer in the Adirondacks for a period of 
three years, the outcome of reports received 
by the fisheries, game and forest commission, 
as per figures given in another part of this 
week’s AGRICULTURIST. 

Cattaraugus Co—By reason of the drouth and 
grasshoppers some barns are already quite 
empty and many farmers have reduced their 
stock. All forage has been saved and stored, 
even to buckwheat straw, and this is helping 
us out a good deal, but we shall have to im- 
port a lot of hay, straw, corn fodder, etc, be- 
fore spring to carry through our stock. Pota- 
toes continue low at 10 to 16c and pork 4c. - J. B. 
Morris, one of the most enterprising and self- 
made farmers of Hinsdale, cultivates 350 acres, 
making a specialty of Holsteins; he cut only 
35 tons of hay this year against 200 tons last 








The Milk Market. 

At New York, receipts are fully up to the aver- 
age and prove sufficient for all present needs, the 
market ruling steady. The average price of sur- 
plus milk at the platform is $1.52 P ean of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Dee 30 were as follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 

800 


NY,LE & West RR, 25,052 270 
N Y Central, 18,090 208 757 
N Y, Ont & West, 22,594 781 — 
West Shore, 8,152 203 208 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,837 223 - 
N Y & Putnam 3,181 _ 
New Haven & i, 4.849 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 39,299 1,177 - 
Long Island, 1,069 -- — 
N J Central, 1,664 29 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 3,791 jl ~ 
Other sources, 4,200 - - 

Total receipts, 143,778 3,523 1,235 

Daily average, 20.539 503 176 





We desire to secure a 


AGENTS WANTED. 


mimber of experienced 
canvassers at once. We intend that every 
farmer in the Middle States shall be made ac- 
quainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


and to more rapidly accomplish this we need 
more agents, to whom we can give em loyment for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre- 
sent us are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 
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season.——F. E. Dincoln and others on flat 
land suffered less. He is an extensive onion 
grower and is selling his onions for 65c at Or- 
leans.——The commercial agriculture depart- 
ment and market reports in AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLtTuRsT fill the desire of the farmers in this 
section. An extensive dealer in cheese close- 
ly compared its reports with his daily bulle- 
tin received by wire, and after figuring the 
matter all out, pronounced the reports in this 
paper the most complete and reliable ever 
made.——The winter has been very mild and 
many farmers were plowing at Christmas time 
and feel that with a return to progressive 
times they will do pretty well. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co o, Dec 24—Farmers 
have their fall work all done. More plowing 
done this fall than in several years. More 
winter grain sown than common. The ice 
harvest has already begun. B. S. Mayham 
tilled his icehouse Dec 14 with very nice ice 8 
to 10 in thick. The firm of Judd & Cornell 
of South Gilboa is doing a large trade in feet 
and flour. The business is conducted by 
Clyde Peaslee, a very competent and obliging 
man. Miller Bros are handling large quanti- 
ties of hay, selling to farmers by the carload. 
Hay is soihes at 320 per ton. Harvey Houck 
has bought the Thomas Becker farm. Mr Beck- 
er moves to Prattsville. William Patchen has 
bought the H. Cronk farm. Gilbert Houck 
has sold his farm and bought a small place 
near Grand Gorge. J.C. Cook has sold one 
of his farms to Joseph Srohille. Considera- 
tion $3500. Frank Haynes has a position in 
the creamery at South Gilboa. 





Jewett, Greene Co QO, Dec 28—Have had a 
week of very warm weather for time of year. 
Farmers are feeling good as the open season 
so far has helped to keep stock with very lit- 
tle feed. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 

OPENING DATES OF JANUARY INSTITUTES. 
LeBanon, H. C. Snavely, Lebanon, Jan 6 
Northumberland, W. L. Nesbit, Lewisburg, Jan 8 

J. K. Murray, Pottsgrove, Jan 10 

‘. Eves, Millville, [Jan 13 

Sullivan, D. T. Huckell, Forksville, Jan 15 
Wyoming, D. L. Herman, Eatonville, Jan 17 
Clinton, J. A. Herr, Cedar Springs, Jan 20 
Center, J. A. Woodward, Howard, Jan 22 
Union, J. A. Gundy, Lewisburg, Jan 24 
Snyder, E. W. Tool, Freeburg, Jan 27 
Perry, J. E. Stephens, Acker, Jan 29 
Juniata, M. Rodgers, Mexico, Jan 31 


The State Board of Agriculture will hold its 
20th annual meeting and general farmers’ in- 
stitute at Harrisburg Jan 22 in the supreme 
court room. The meetings will begin at9a 
m and the morning will be devoted to the ap- 
pointment of committees, election of officers 
and committee reports. In the afternoon pa- 
pers will be read as follows: More Brain 
work, less area and larger profits, by Calvin 
Cooper of Lancaster; The conservation of our 
soils, by Dr S. P. Heilman of Heilmandale; 
Pennsylvania farmers’ institutes, by Prof 
John Hamilton of Harrisburg; Farmers’ in- 
stitutes in other states, by Col John A. Wood- 
ward of Howard, Pa. These papers will be 
followed by discussions. In the evening Hon 
John P.SElkin, aeety attorney general, will 
give a lecture on What a farm deed includes. 
There will be a time at the close of the 
meeting for the answering of questions on 
topics which may be suggested by the mem- 
bers. All granges and agricultural societies 
will send regularly accredited delegates. 

Falls, Wyoming Co o&, Dec 27—Farmers’ in- 
stitutes for Lackawanna Co under the direc- 
tion of A. C. Sisson were held during Decem- 
ber at the following places: Moscow, Dec 2 
and 3; Tompkinsville, Dec 3 and 4; Newton, 
Dee 5; Clark’s Summit, Dec 6 and 7. Mr Sis- 
son was assisted in his work by able home 
talent and instructors from abroad. Secretary 
Edge of Harrisburg of the state board of agri- 
culture, Hon N. B. Critchfield of Somerset 
Co, DrI. H. Roberts, director of the New 
York experiment station, Emil Ulrick of 
Stroudsburg, J. E. Rogers of Binghamton, 
N Y, and Mr Nesbit of Lewisburg were all 
present and took part in the discussions. Mrs 
Samuel Decker of Wyoming Co read at Mos- 
cow and Newton a paper on Timely topics 
for farmers and at Clark’s Summit Intellec- 
tual culture in farmers’ homes. Mrs Noble of 
Moscow read at that place a very able paper 
on The home and the ) sty The farmers of 
Lackawanna Co were severely criticised on 
having such a feast of good things provided 
for them by the state a so few taking ad- 
vantage of it. Great credit is due Mr Sisson 
who so ably presided at the meetings and 
whose songs were one of the best features. 
A farmers’ institute is to be held at Tunk- 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


hannock Jan 17 and 18. Among the able 
instructors are Prof Hamilton, Hon George T. 
Powell and Hon N. B. Critchtield. The insti- 
tute is to be held at the courthouse, where 
there is always sure to be a good attendance. 
Tunkhannock farmers’ institutes are known all 
over the country as being the very best. 
Christmas time of 1895 finds the farmers with 
less money on hand from the sale of produce 
than ever before. Poor crops and poorer prices 
are the rule. Potatoes have been shipped on 
the cars after hauling over a mile for 17¢ per 
bu. Farmers are getting rid of their sheep as 
fast as possible. Those who sell milk are the 
only ones who seem to be making money. 


MARYLAND. 


Burkittsville, Frederick Co 4, Dec 24—The 
largest snow of the season fell Dec 12 and all 
field work was practically suspended for a 
few days. Many farmers availed themselves 
of the opportunity and filled their ice-houses. 
Some farmers are plowing for corn for another 
year. The late rains have not increased the 
water in wells and springs and people are 
anxious concerning the water supply for win- 
ter. Some of the small springs have been al- 
ready frozen solid. Butchering is well over. 
Native partridges were nearly all frozen dur- 
ing the great blizzard of last February. About 
a year ago several Frederick gentlemen pur- 
chased a few hundred large partridges in the 
west and liberated them in this county. Ap- 
ples are selling low. Owing to money matters 
none of the farmers have up to this time at- 
tended the Atlanta exposition. Robert Kea- 
feanber and family had a narrow escape from 
the serious effects of escaping coal gas. It is 
attributed to the use of wet coal. Thomas J. 
Claggett has erected a new windmill. He is 
feeding 45 head of cattle for market. Peter 
Hemp sold 16 carloads of stock cattle last 
year. “He reports stockers high owing to the 
large corn crop in the west. C. C. Maught 
purchased a fine roadster at the Tuscarora 
farm auction sale. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mercer Co is a tine section and has the honor 
of being the home of one of the first colleges 
in the country, Princeton. The farmers are 
very industrious and mostly of English, 
Duteh and Irish descent, well-to-do people 
and thrifty farmers. There are a number of 
ways, however, in which they will be able to 
improve their business and make more money, 
especially in dairying. Winter dairying is 
practiced to such a small extent that farmers 
get 4 or Sc per qt, and the milk retails in 
Trenton at 8c in winter and 6e in summer. 
The danger is that some enterprising dealer in 
Trenton will ship in milk by the carload, 
which would speedily reduce prices to the 
New York basis, where the farmers get only 
25 to 3c per qt. With concentrated feeds like 
linseed meal, gluten feed and meal, ete, 
which are rich both in manurial and feeding 
value, offered at such low prices, it will pay 
farmers in this vicinity to make a thorough 
business of winterdairying. Now that I have 
completed my canvass of this county, I wish 
to cordially thank the farmers for their hospi- 
tality, which will iong be remembered. 
find that subscribers to the old AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST as the monthly are greatly 
pleased with the Weekly, while new subscrib- 
ers are delighted with its work, and the fact 
that the weekly is sold at about half the cost of 
the monthly. Mercer county farmers recog- 
nize our markets, crop reports and notes on 
supply, demand and prices as the most relia- 
ble in America. I know that here, as in other 
sections of the country, our farmers will find 
their dollar invested in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
ruRistT fora year the best use they could make 
of so smallasum. So I know that when the 
year ends, if Iam _ spared by the grace of our 
all-wise Father, you will not only welcome 
me again and be ready with your subscription 
for another year, but you will do what you 
can to aid our circulation meanwhile. Wish- 
ing a prosperous New Year to the farmers of 
Mercer county and New Jersey,—[Myron 
Pease, General Agent. 

Glen Gardner, Hunterdon Co Oo, Dec 26—Our 
long dry season was broken the 21st by a rain 
storm, followed by another on the 26th. The 
weather has been extremely warm for the 
season the past two weeks. Water in streams 
and springs is more plentiful since the rains. 
No ice in the streams, no frost in the ground, 
and dust in the roads takes the place of mud. 
Quite a good deal of fall plowing had been 
done before our first cold snap came and sto 
ped it. Now that the weather is favorable 
again a few are plowing. Thomas Miller, 
one of our model farmers, runs three farms, 
has a power mill and grinds all his own feed. 








Has opened paint mines on.two of his farms 
and has a fine stone quarry on the third. Dr 
T. Edgar Hunt is a retired physician, runs a 
farm, is a lover of fancy stock and has a num- 
ber of fast horses in his stables besides his 
farm horses. He has a large drove of Alder- 
ney cows and calves. He runs a sawmill and 
a peach basket factory by water power, has 
a portable mill and grinds his own feed. 
Andrew Castner is our oldest and most suc- 
cessful peach grower, has made it his study 
and understands every branch of the business, 
The depreciation in value of farm land in 
this neighborhood is somewhat beyond under- 
standing. A few days ago the Stout estate 
sold at auction, an 110 acre farm, for $2100. 
Twenty years ago the same farm sold for 
12,000. The Witt Dunham farm of 310 acres, 
in high cultivation, good fencing and excel- 
lent buildings, sold for 9000, several thousand 
dollars less than the mortgage. Another farm 
of 145 acres was bid up to 26 per acre and ad- 
journed and another on a bid of 15 per acre. 
Other farms have been offered at auction and 
sale adjourned without a bid. Joseph Garri- 
son has traded his farm for a town lot and 
house. We have one creamery in town. 
Eleven farmers supply it with milk. Price 
ranges from 14 to 2ke a quart. The new 
gold tield which has been opened near Poa- 
pack, Morris county, does not yield the pre- 
cious stuff so abundantly as at first reported. 
The Lebanon township poor farm stewardship 
has been given to David Smith. George Reed 
is a raiser of fancy and game fowls. Over 300 
tons of ice eight inches thick was stored 
away here last week. Farmers are spreading 
lime on their sod fields coming for corn 
next spring. 

Warren Co—Farmers through this section 
have not felt the hard times as_ badly as in 
those places where the bulk of the stuff is 
shipped long distances to market. We sella 
good deal of produce at Easton, Pa, and Belvi- 
dere is quite a market. Some considerable 
dairying is done, but it is not carried to such 
an extent as in the great dairy counties north 
of us. Myron Pease, general agent for AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTUMST,iS now working this coun- 
ty. He is a very practical and successful 
farmer, whom it is a pleasure to meet. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE GENUINE “BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” 
are sold only In boxes. They are wonderfully ef- 
fective for Coughs, Hoarseness or Irritation of the 
Throat caused by cold. 

“Bowker’s animal meal,” says C. L. Crawford 
of Seaford, LI, N Y, “does all that they claim for it. 
It is much cleaner and much nhicer to use than 
beef scraps.” 

Have you ever heard of Olentangy? If not, 
write for particulars to the manufacturer, G. §8. 
Singer, Cardington, Ohio. His incubators have 
proved to be the best, which is certainly an estab- 
lished fact when they have taken the prize several 
times. See their advertisement in another column. 

A great many men throughout the country, in- 
cluding plenty of really swell fellows, have got it 
into their heads, rightly or wrongly—and we are 
by no means sure that it isn’t rightly—that there 
is no reason why any man should pay more than 
$3 to $5 for a pair of shoes, and, to say the least, 
the idea has this foundation in reason, that ex- 
cellent shoes are now made for $3. To pay $8 to 
$12 fora pair of shoes is simply throwing away 
money, and in many cases this is done to gratify 
a mistaken notion that none but your favorite 
shoemaker is worthy to adorn your feet. The re- 
cent improvements in shoe machinery make it 
0ssible, as shown by the well-known W. L. Doug- 
fas $3 shoe, to produce a shoe to-day that will 
compare favorably in style, wearing qualities 
and comfort with those offered at $6, 38 and $10 
per pair. 





The modern farmer is particularin regard to 
the kind of seed he plants and the manner of 
planting it. The seeds must be of highest fertil- 
ity and grown from the highest cultivated and 
most profitable varieties of stock. The great seed 
firm of D. M. Ferry &Co, Detroit, Mich, fully 
appreciate this fact, as is attested by their pro- 
gressive business methods and the quality of the 
seed which they supply farmers and gardeners 
through the dealers all over the country. The re- 
liability and fertiiity of their seeds are proverbial 
and the largest seed business in the world has 
been created by their sale. In evidence of this 
firm’s kirowledge of the wants and requirements 
of planters, large and small, is Ferry’s Seed Annual 
for 1896. This book is of the greatest value to 
farmers and gardeners—a veritable encyclopedia 
of planting and farming knowledge. It contains 
more useful and practical information than many 
text-books that are sold for a dollar or more, yet 
it will be mailed free to all who mention this paper. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





REEN CUT BONE AT SHELDON’S, No. %1 West Bridge 
street, Springfield, Mass. 

















NEW YEAR’S HOPEFUL START. 


TuESDAY EvENING, Dec 31, 1895. 

A general state of quietude common to 
the Christmas and New Year holiday season 
attends all the markets. The big commercial 
exchanges in this country and Europe, which 
do so much to shape values, are so engaged 

‘keeping the Christmas holidays,’’ that 
prices at the best are little more than nomi- 
nal. The statistical position of grain is about 
as a week ago, wheat operators watching 
with the keenest interest the export move- 
ment, both from the Atlantic coast and Pacif- 
ic ports. Coarse grains are moving moderate- 
ly from farmers in the central western states, 
and prices have seldom if ever been lower. 
Barley is actively inquired for, and hay, po- 
tatoes and general country produce are with- 
out essential change. In fruits, the excellent 
consumptive demand for California oranges 
is the feature, these easily holding their pres- 
tige compared with imports. Hogs are active 
at the big packing centers, low prices encour- 





aging the operations of big butchers. In the 
money markets, some unrest still prevails, but 
the panic conditions which preceded Christ- 


mas have been happily followed by returning 
confidence. The wool trade is in distinctly 
better shape and cigar leaf is also advancing 
in view of tariff changes. Apples 
continue to be good property, dairy produce 
is firm, eggs in light supply, advance in pota- 
tues looked for. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS, 


possible 








Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy proseragd 
Chicago 5576 ¢ 2534C 16%c $345 "6:95 
New York, 6544 3424 2314 “475 | 7:25 
SOSTOD, _ 3836 - 275 *8 50 
Toledo 6514 28 19 175 425 
St Louis 54ig 2334 163 _ _ 
Minneapolis, 5334 - — _ 
San Francisco, *1.10 "85 *75 7 00 — 
London 75 4234 - = a 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Wheat Cort Oats 
January, i 257% eal 
May, 18%6, 59 281, 18% 
July, 5934 283; is. 

At Chicago, it is a holiday market again, with 


the board of trade closing from Tuesday noon to 
Thursday morning, on account of New Year's. 
The situation is therefore largely nominal, in the 
absence of any causes for wild breaks. The gain 
of le on Saturday’s market has been maintained, 
being aided by the desire to start grain east be- 
fore the advance in freight rates goes into effect 
on Jan 1. The bullish reports from other domestic 
markets, the damage to Argentina’s crop, the in- 
creased demand for Pacific coast from South 
America and Australia have all tended to main- 
tain a firm position. The more liberal exports last 
week were supplemented yesterday and to-day 
by considerable buying orders on foreign account. 
The deficiency in the Russian crop is apparently 
confirmed, amounting to 55,000,000 bu wheat and 
88,000,000 bu rye. Primary receipts last week were 
under 4,000,000 bu against nearly 6,000,000 week 
before, and first two days of this week receipts 
were comparatively light. Regular No 2 cash 
wheat ranges 55@56c, May 2c higher, July 59@60c. 
No 2 red winter 58)@61}c, No 3 spring M@56éc as 
to quality, No 4 Ste, 

The disposition of farmers to hold corn is reflect- 
ed in light receipts, while the short cropin certain 
sections of the corn belt is also a bull factor. 
Some speculators believe farmers will get tired 
and that prices for May delivery will go below the 
present figure—around 28¢ against 26c as the basis 
for Jan delivery. Itis really a waiting market 


Feeling steady, offerings moderate. Regular No 
2 254@26e, No 2 yellow 258@264c, No 3 25c, No 3 yel- 


low 25}c, No 3 white 26@27c. 

Oats are without special feature and in only 
moderate receipt, cash oats selling at 16@17}c, No 
3 white 18@19¢c, do fancy 19}c, No 2 white 19@19}c. 
These are top prices, regular No 2 oats for Jan de- 
livery selling around 17e. 

Flaxseed very quiet, No 1 northwestern is worth 
about 9c, southwestern 3c less, Jan 1c and May 


2c higher. Clover firmer at $6 25@7 10 as to qual- 
ity, Hungarian 60@70c, buckwheat 65@75c, millet 
60a72ec. Rye quiet at 31@38e as the range, 





May 36}e for No 2, Jan 4c under. Barley steady 
but quiet at 30@36e according to plumpness and 
cleanness, off qualities 23@27c, screenings 20@23c. 

At Toledo, wheat opens this week in better 
shape than for nearly a month on sales for actu- 
ally consumption but speculation dull, as markets 
closed Tuesday noon, and prices will not be really 
fixed until Wednesd: uy or Thursday. May wheat 8c 
higher here than in Chicago, Jan- 65@66c. Rye 
mendy at 37}c, oats steady at 20c, corn more active 
at 274¢ for No 3, 25e for No 4 and 28}c for No 3 yel- 
iow, No 2 May delivery 29e with eagerness to ship 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


before Jan 1. Cloverseed receipts light at $4 25 
spot, March 4 35 against 5 67 year ago. 
At New York, firmness and more hopeful feel- 


ing characterizes market for breadstuffs and 
wheat. Export trade is recovering, heavy ship- 
ments last week* caused continued buying first 


of this week for shipment, and foreign 
reflect the improvement. Exports were 3,457,000 
bu wheat and flour, largest last January. 
The market opens this week at a firm le advance 
over a week ago, at 674c for No 2 red for March de- 
livery,or 5c higherthan yearago. Regular No 2Jan 
644@654c. Flour steady. Corn firmereat 35@354e for 
No 2 mixed spot, steamer mixed 33}c, May around 
35¢c against 52c year ago. Corn products steady, 
family cornmeal $2@2 50, chop 60c, coarse meal 66 
@69e. Oats dull, no mate rial change. Sales for 
immediate delivery at 25@28¢ for ungraded, mixed 
23@24c, regular No 2 Jan around 234c, Feb jc high- 
er, May about 24c. Receipts of all grains light. 
At London, Dec 20, there has been a slight ripple 
in the grain market, due probably to the Venezue- 
lan affair, but possibly to another cause, namely, 
that granary stocks of foreign wheat fell from 
33,192,000 bu on Dee 12 to 31,880,000 bu on the 19th, 
in consequence of imports and deliveries amount- 


markets 


since 


ing to only 3,088,000 bu, against considerably 
larger weekly requirements. The prevailing 


prices are 6ljc per bu for California 
trade for American being a 
Duluth, July-August, being sold at 78%¢c. There is 
no change in corn values, mixed American new 
crop selling at 45c, which figure is also quoted for 
shipments as far ahead as July. White American 
oats No 2 pass to buyers at 393c. The flour trade 
is slightly easier. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


wheat, the 
shade easier, hard 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Catule Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, ® 100 Ibs, #4 80 3 70 83 45 
New York, 5 00 415 3 50 
Buffalo, 4 65 3 3 40 
Kansas City, 450 345 32 
Pittsburg, 450 3 60 3 60 


At Chicago, the hog market is in decidedly bet- 
ter shape and prices have advanced a strong 5@ 
10¢c during the week at $3 45@3 65 for mixed hogs 
with best selected 5c higher. This advance was 
maintainedeat the opening of this week in sympa- 
thy with the slight improvement in corn. Pack- 
ers are buying more freely and there is a heavy 
shipment of live hogs to eastern packers. Re- 
ceipts for year 7,939,317 head, an increase of 456,089 
over last year. Shipments for year were 2,091,254, 
a decrease of 373,804. 

The sheep trade is better but 
advanced. Receipts continue large, making a 
total of 3,409,721 for year, an increase of 310,000. 
Ordinary run of inferior to choice sheep $2@3 50, 
lambs 3@4 65, but these lambs are not of extra 
quality. Veal calves are very firm for choice with 


prices have not 


light receipts, although total for year, 116,582, 
shows increase of 7633. Range of prices 2 Ww 
6 Dt. 


The cattle market has sagged since the holiday 
trade and the week opens 4@}c below values a 
week ago. The new year opens with $475 p cwt 
1 w as the top price for prime cattle weighing 1500 
Ibs, against 5 last week, 6 10 a year ago and 6 two 
years ago,an occasional lot of fancy steers fetches 
485a@5, but no sales at that price to-day. Receipts 
are running light, however,and a feeling of firmness 
pervades the trade. Total receipts for year, 2,586,- 
186 head, an increase of 388,177 over last year. 
Shipments 788,188, a decrease of 162,500. The mar- 
ket will be open as usual New Year’s day. The 
demand for stockers and feeders is somewhat on 
the increase, receipts of this grade being light 
and prices well maintained at 2 40@3 75. Demand 
for milch cows and springers more active at 20@40, 
bulk of sales 25@33. The range of values is about 
as follows: 

Fancy beef steers, $4 75@5 00 Poor to good cows, $1 2@ 77 


Exporters. 1440 to 1606 Com to extra vbulis, 200 
lps. averave Gapod teeders, 280 305 


Gant dressed beef and Common ao. 213 255 
shipping steers, 1150 Caives. heavy 20) 32 
to 1400 Ibs. 875 440 Caives.100 to 180 Ibs 400 575 
Fair to medium steers, Miicn cows. e& am 4000 
1130 to 1400 Lbs. 315 360 Grass-fed Tex steers 275 34 
Choice cows and heifers.3 25 375 Do cows andtheifers 20) 275 


At Pittsburg, notwithstanding continued light 
receipts of cattle prices are sustained with diffi- 
culty. Early the market ruled firm at former 
prices, but as the week advanced demand became 
lighter, affected by the holidays and the feeling 
was weaker. The top of the market is now $4 50, 
slightly lower than the quotation of a week ago. 
Quotations follow: 


Extra to fey steers 14 Rous gh half fat, 1000 to 


to 1600 lbs. $4 30G@4 50 1300 lbs 2 0@3 50 
Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers,275 400 
1350 Lbs, 890 425 Bulls and stags. 150 300 
Com to fair, 1050 to Fresh milech cows, ea, 15.00 4000 
1200 Ibs, 300 375 Veal calves, 450 700 


Hogs have ruled slow, demand being light and 
receipts not large, yet some strength is shown on 
prime light grades, medium and heavy dull. 
Prime light $3 55@3 60, medium 3 45@3 55, heavy 
3 40@3 50, roughs 2 25@3. Sheep are held with con- 
siderable firmness, available supplies being mod- 
erate and demand good. Extra wethers 3 40@3 60, 
good 2 50@2 80, common 1 50@1 75, lambs 2 30@4 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle quiet, sales less than usual, 
receipts largely consigned through. Prices steady 
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and Monday’s market firm on light receipts 
Steers 1300 to 1500 ths $3 90@4 35, fancy 465 rare, 
butchers’ steers, 900 to 1100 ths, 3 50@3 75, western, 
800@1200 Ibs, 3 25@3 50, fat heifers 2 75@3 75, cows 2 
«a3, poor stuff 1 75@2 25, good stockers and feeders 
2 2543 40, light steers and heifers 2@225. New 
milch cows in demand at 35@50, springers 20@45, 
common cows %@25. Veals firm at 7@7 75, light 
calves 4 50a@6 75. Hogs active, advancing, receipts 
all sold at 3 60@3 75 for mixed, prime light weight 
pigs 3 85@3 90. Sheep are off, prime yearlings 3 25 
@3 40, mixed 2 50@3 15, but lambs higher and ac- 
tive at 5@5 25 for choice, good, 80@85 ths, 4 95@65, 
best Canada 5, common to fair 2a4, 

At New York, receipts light, prices steady and 
Monday’s market maintained the advance over a 
week ago that characterized Friday’s sale, export 
demand light. Inferior to fair steers $3 60@4 40, 
prime to fancy 4 50@5, oxen and stags 2 40@4, bulls 
2@2 85, dry cows 1 25@2 85, city dressed native 
sides 6@8e P tb. Calves very firm, supply light, 
all prime veals sell quick at 8 Pp 100 tbs and choice 
would go 4{@se higher. Western and Buffalo calves 
3@4c, dressed veals 6@12c, little calves 3@5c, barn- 
fed calves 3@44c, dressed fed 5@54e. Sheep have 
partly recovered the decline during last week, 
medium to-prime 2 50@3 25 with fancy as high as 
I3 50, ordinary to prime 4@4 90, dressed mutton slow 
at 4@6c, dressed lambs slow at 6@8c. Hogs 
steady, light and pigs 4@4 15, good to hez ivy 3 75@4, 
country dressed in light supply but slow at 3}@é6c. 

At London, (Dec 20, by mail) fancy meat for the 
Christmas markets was worth a little more than a 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 


Agents make big money selling Perfection Dish Washer 
—sells at sight—washes and dries in two minutes. A good 
line for either ladies or gentlemen. For particulars write 
Perfection Mfg. Co., A70, Englewood P. O., Chicago, Il. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


—— 











We print herewith a list of some of the leading nlien. 
tions which we can furnish in combination with 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our ps 
scribers Can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
redused price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 


Cost Our 
Separately. Price. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, $5.00 $4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 - 3.50 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 « 1% 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass., 2.75 2.25 
Farm Poultry, semi-monthly,Boston,Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, IIL, 3.00 2.50 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, IL, 2.00 1.25 
Dairy World, Chicago, I11., 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, IL, 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Record, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.10 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Household Realm, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Commercial Gazette, twice a week, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine,Philadelphia,Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.75 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 2.00 1.80 
The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., 2.00 1.85 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., 2.00 1.80 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.75 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich., 2.00 1.40 


All subscribers are entitled to our “Almanac” for 1896, 
on payment of but 10 cents additional to the above com- 
bination price, for packing and postage. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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year ago until increased consignments overdid de- 
mand and prices fell 1}c,mutton declined from lte 
to 11j¢ for poorest, best Downs and Scotch sheep 
18sec, ordinary ewes 124@13)c, veal scarce,pork slow 
at 10jc. As things have been going of late years, 
there is not much to complain of, although profit 
is made to any exent only on best fed animals. 
Trade in meat will be in a disturbed state until 
after first week in Jan owing to great influx of 
game and poultry from Great Britain, France, 
Austria and Italy. Bacon and hams unchanged, 
shoulders easier, lard quiet. 

At Liverpool, American steers 9}@l11}c, refriger- 
ator beef 8@9jc. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Beans. 

interest in the market is not 
large and prices are but little changed. Good to 
ch marrow, crop of '9% $147@150 Pp bu, medium 
1 30@1 35, pea 1 30, white kidney 165, red kidney 
1 15@1 25, yellow eye 1 50, foreign medium 1@1 15, 
pea 1 10@1 20, green peas 77)@85c. 

At Boston, continued dullness, demand being 
slack. N Y and Vt small h p pea $1 45 P bu, mar- 
row 1 30@1 35, screened 1 10@1 20, Cal pea 1 65@1 70, 
ch h p mediums 1 30@1 35. seconds 1@1 10, foreign 
pea 1 30, medium 1 25, extrayellow eyes 1 50@1 55, 
red kidneys 1 30, dried limas 3}@4c P tb. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, the movement is light and a fair 
steadiness prevails. Fey evap’d apples 7@ijce P 
tb, ch 6} @6}c, prime 6c, sun-dried, sliced 3}@3}c, 
quarters 3}a@4}c, chopped 2@2}c, sun-dried 
peaches peeled 5@7e, cherries 84@10c, blackberries 
3}@4ic, evap’d raspberries 19@19}c, sun-dried 174@ 
18sec, huckleberries 6c, 

At Boston, demand light and market generally 
quiet. Fey evap’d apples T}a8e P fb, ch 6}a@7}c, 
prime 6a64c. 


At New York, 


Eggs. 

At New York, the tone continues strong on 
faney fresh stock, but for held eggs the market is 
uncertain. Fey new-laid nearby 25@26c p dz, N Y 
country marks 22@23c, Pa 16}alic, western 21c, ch 
refrigerator 17@18c, limed 16}@17c, culls and sec- 
onds $3 75@4 25 P case. 

At Boston, prices lower under slack demand 
and larger supplies. Nearby and Cape fey 25c p 
dz, ch fresh eastern 23c, fair to good 18@22c, Vt 
and N H ch fresh 23e P dz, Mich, O and Ind fey 
21@22¢, fair to good 19@21c P dz, refrigerator 16}c, 
limed 17e. 

Fresh Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, grapes dull, oranges active and 
strong, cranberries active. Concord grapes 7@1l0c 
~ 5-lb bskt, Catawbas 7@10c, Cape Cod cranberries 
fey $10, prime 8 0@950 p bbl, N J 7@i50, Fla 
oranges 50@53 PY bx, grape fruit 550@650. bey 
peanuts 4)@4}c P th, shelled 4}@5c, pecans 3@3}c, 
hickory nuts 50@75e P bu, bull 40@50c, black wal- 
nuts 40@50c, butternuts 25@40c. 

At Boston, Fla oranges steady at $4@5 P box, 
cranberries moving slowly, ch dark Cape Cod 9@ 
950 P bbl, light 7@8, grapes steady for choice, 
Western N ¥ Catawbas 8@10c Pp bskt, Concords 8@ 
10c, Cal strawberries 30@35c P pt. 

Game. 

At New York, supplies of choice continue mod- 
erate and prices steady. Frozen quail $1 7i@2 25 
P dz, western fresh 1 75@2 25, nearby partridges 
75e@1 P pr, grouse 1 30@1 50, canvas ducks 2 0@3, 
red heads 1 50@2, mallards 65@85c, fresh venison 
saddles 20@22c # tb, rabbits 14@1l5c P pr, jacks 
35 @45ec. 

At Boston, full prices paid for choice lots, re- 
ceipts ruling light. Eastern partridges 60c@$1 p 
pr, dark grouse 1 50@1 60, western quail 1 50@2 25, 
drawn 1 25@1 50, canvas ducks 1 50@2 ®P pr, red- 
head 75c@1, mallard 65a@90c, teal and widgeon 25@ 
40c, venison saddles 12@15c P tb, whole deer 8@ 
10c, rabbits 15@20c ® pr. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, sales are unimportant and de- 
mand light. Western bran 60@62ic P 100 ths, 
middlings 70c, rye feed 65c, linseed meal $19, cot- 
tonseed 20 50@21, linseed oil cake 18 50, screenings 
50@70c P 100 Ibs, brewers’ meal 85c, grits 85c,coarse 
corn meal 66@69c. 

Onions. 

At New York, the scarcity of choice holds that 
grade firm, but poor stuff is plentifuland weak. L 
land N J 75e@$1 25 p bbl, Orange Co red 50@80c, 
yellow %5c@1 10, eastern white 1 25@2, red 9c@l, 
yellow 1 10@1 25. 

At Boston, arrivals are not large, but it must be 
a choice article to command top quotations. Na- 
tives $1 25@1 50 » bbl, western Mass 1@1 25. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, trading is slow and prices on top 
grades have been shaded. Prime timothy 9%2kc P 
100 ths, No 1 90c, mixed clover 70@80c, straight 60@ 
65c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 65@75c, short 
rye 0@55c, wheat 40@45c, oat 40@50c. 

At Boston, choice lots in moderate supply and 
some sales exceed quotations. N Y and Can ch to 
fey $18 50@19 P ton, fair to good 17@18, eastern 


ch 15 W@16 50, ord to fair 15@16, clover and clover 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


mixed 14@15, swale 8@9, good to prime rye straw 
14 0aW, oat 8@8 50. 

At London, England, steady at $9@21 60 Pp ton, 
clover 14 }0@22 80, straw 9@18. Hamburg offers to 
deliver hay in London at 12 70@14 Pp ton, and 
wheat straw in pressed bales at 12 70@14 P ton. 
Imports in Nov from U § 1159 tons, last Nov 3996; 
for 11 mos °95, 35,752 tons against 148,054 tons like 
period °S. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, light receipts of choice cause a 
steady feeling on such, poor neglected. No 1 Ber- 
muda $5@6 50 Pp bbl, Me Hebrons 1 12 P sack, LI 
in bulk 1 p bbl, N Y Rose and Hebrons 75e@1 P 
180 tbs, Burbanks 75@90c, N Y and N J 75@80c P 
sck. 

At Boston, under ample supply and only moder- 
ate demand the ruling is no more than steady. 
Aroostook Hebrons 30@33¢ P bu, N H Hebrons 2! 
30c, Burbanks and White Stars 283@30c, Vt and Me 
30@33e, northern white stock 28@30c. 

At London, England, dull at 22@45c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the market is burdened with 
stock of poor quality which depresses prices. 
Nearby turkeys poor to good 6@10c ® tb, Mich, 
Ind and O, sealded 9@10c, western dry-picked 9@ 
10c. Large Phila capons 18@20c, Phila large chick- 
ens 1l3@l4c, NJ 9@lic, ‘i ¥ and Pa 8@9%, NY 
and Pa fowls 7@8e, eastern ducks 8@12¢c, geese 8@ 
10c, western 8@9e, white squabs $2 25@2 50 P dz. 

At Boston, arrivals are of uncertain quality and 
demand small. Northern and eastern ch spring 
chickens 13c P th, com to good 9@12c, extra fowls 
lic, ch young ducks l4e, geese 12c. Western dry- 
picked turkeys lic, chickens lic, fowls 8@9e, pig- 
eons $141 25 p dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, southern vegetables in light sup- 
ply and moving out well, others in fair demand. 
L I cabbage $2 0a4 Pp 100, state 2a@3, cauliflower 2 
@6 ~ bbl, western celery 50@85e p dz, state 40@ 
Tie, NJ and LI flat behs l@l 50, Fla egg plant 3@ 
7 P bbl, green peas 2a@3 P cra, pumpkins 75c@1 
P bbl, marrow squash iOa@60c, Hubbard 60@75e, 
turnips 65@85e, water cress 1@150 p 100 behs, 
washed carrots 75¢@1 P bbl, Brussels sprouts 4@8e 
P qt, Fla cucumbers 1@3 P cra, kale 125 P bbl, 
spinach 3a4, Fla tomatoes 1 50@2 75 P carrier. 

At Boston, trade on green stuff good but old 
truck slow and dull. Beets 40e¢ p bu, cabbage 
75ec P bbl, red $125 Pp bu, carrots 40c P bu, 
cauliflower 150 P dz, celery 1@1 50 p dz, cucum- 
bers 9 P 100, lettuce 80c@1 P dz, parsley 1 P bu, 
parsnips 65@75e P bu, short radishes 50c P dz, 
spinach %ec p bu, tomatoes hothouse 12}@15¢e P fb, 
flat turnips 50c, rutabagas 1 P bbl, marrow squash 
75e P bbl, Bay State and Hybrid 75e, cress 50e, 
leeks S0e, artichokes 125@150 Pp bu, mush- 
rooms 50@%ec, Brussels sprouts 4¢450 P bu, 
pumpkins 75e P bbl, salsify 75e P dz, mint 1. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 35@40e P bu, onions 
40@50c, turnips 40c, carrots 50@60c, beets Tic, beef 
$650@7 50 P 100 ths 1 w, pork rib 750, chicke 
ens 10@12c P th 1 w, 14@16e d w, turkeys 16@18¢, 


What a Lot of Eggs 


the hens lay when fed on Green 
Cut Bone! With adozen hens 














$5.00 buys one. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 190 Highest Awards received, 
Catawyue free if you name this paper, 


F. W. MANN CO., MILFORD, MASS. 








$2.25 for a 100-lb. bag. 


Yes, the price és low, but 
that is all you pay for enough | 
of our Bowker’s Animal | 
Meal to feed 50 hens for 3 | 
| months. It is much dryer | 

and finer, hence cheaper than 

scraps, and does not have to 
be sifted or cooked for use. 
i, It is made from fresh bones 
i and meat, thoroughly cooked, | 
easily digested. 


| 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 
Trial bag, $1.00. 

Book, “The Egg,” free. 


Every poultry-keeper should | ! 
have a copy in his pocket. | 


Bowker (3'Cratham st. Boston 7 








Pineland Incubators. 


durable, economical. Best workmanship 
and materials guaranteed. Most reliable and success- 
ful in the United States. Absolutely self-regulat- 
ing. Perfect ventilation assured. Our hot-water 
brooders guarantee uniform heat. No crowding nor 
smothering. Send stamp for catalogue. Circulars free. 


PINELAND INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., 
Jamesburg, N. J. 


Simple, 





GREIDER’S NEW CATALOGUE 


FOR 1896, Finer and larger thanever, the finest 
engravings of poultry, with descriptions of each 
variety, best plans for poultry houses, how to 
raise broilers, caring of fowls, remedies for all 
diseases, best lice destroyer, prices of eggs and stock 
from high scoring birds,send 10 cents for this noted 
book which will be deducted from first order. 


Address. B H, GREIDER, FLORIM, PA., U. S. A. 








NEW MAMMOTH 


oultry Guide for | 896 eFinest 
book ever published, contains nearly 100 
pages, all printed in colors, plans for best 
poultry houses, sure re medies and recipes 
for all diseases, and howto make poultry 
mand gardening pay. Sent post paid for 15c. 
P John Bauscher ,Jr., box 72Preeport, Ill. 
















INCUBATORS. 


In-Door & Out-Door Brooders. 
139 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Send for 152 page Illustrated Catalogue. 
Prairie State Incubator Co., Homer Crry, Pa. 








INCUBATOR. 


A Catalogue of G4 Pages. 
full information of cost of raising 
poaltes and at the least expense. The 

ook is worth dollars to you. Address 
A.F.Williams, 59 Race $t., Bristol, Conn. 










Incubators #Brooders 


hot water, pi 
beseh < Fe a hee —- others fail. Catalogue Pree. 
Shoemaker Incubator Co., Freeport, Lil, Us &. Ae 








INCUBATORS 


The OLENTANGY Incubator 
has proved to be the best. Have 
taken prize after prize. Brood- 
ers only $5.00. Before buying 
elsewhere, send for free de- 
scription and testimonials. 
Also breeder of 40 varieties of 
high-class poultry. 110 yards, 
110 houses. Address 


ING G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 























GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Gneite, ( ‘aleite, Crushed Flint, 
Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price Lis 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YorK, PA. 


A FOWL TIP. 


> $15, invincible Sarat ee 
outdiere ree. Brooder, $5, 


Send 4c. for catalo one by wantins No. = 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO.. Springfield, 0. 














Send for description of this 
AMOUS BREED OF 

of which weighed 2806 Ibs. 
breeding purpeece last year. First appli 
have w pair ON TI ~ an agen 








~CLE LAND, OHIG, 











World’s Fair 
Say Award. 
XS SQ YN We are the only Steel 


ra SS Z Ss Roofing Co. awarded 

ees Medal and Diploma 
= PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CsILina, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles. 0 
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ducks 16c, geese 14@16c, loose hay 18@20 p ton 
rye straw 18.—At Waterbury, Ct, chickens 12@13¢ 
Pp Ib l w, 16@18¢e d w, fowls 8@10ec d w, turkeys 16 
@ise, fresh eggs 35c P dz, cold storage 20c, steers 
3} asic P tb, veal calves 5@6c, hogs 5@5iec, cotton- 
seed meal 18 P ton, baled hay 17@19, potatoes 40@ 
50c P bu, onions 40@50ec, turnips 40c, apples 1 50@ 
250 Pp bbl.—At Springfield, Mass, potatoes 30@35c 
~P bu, cabbage 3 P 100, onions 30@35e P bu, beets 
40@50e, turnips 25@35c, apples 2@3 25 P bbl, fresh 
nearby eggs 30c P dz, western 23@24c, turkeys 1L3@ 
14c P tb, chickens 12c, beef 6@8ic, cottonseed meal 
22 P ton, loose hay 20, rye straw 16.—At Worcester, 
Mass, chickens 10@1lc P tb l w, 10@15e d w, tur- 
keys 12@16c, ducks 12@15e, fresh eggs 33@35¢c P 
dz, cold storage potatoes 35@40ec P bu, 
onions 40@50c, turnips 35@50c, apples 1 50@3, baled 
hay 18@20 p ton.—At Providence,R I, fowls 10@14c 
P tb, turkeys 16@18c, chickens 12@1é6c, fresh near- 
by eggs 36@38¢c P dz, northern 31@33c, best hay 19 
@20 P ton, rye straw 15@16, cottonseed meal 1 10@ 
115 P 100 ibs, gluten 1@1 10, potatoes 1@1 35 P bbl, 
onions 35@45¢c P bu, cranberries 8 50 P bbl, apples 
2@2 50. 


20@22c¢, 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Fruit Selling at Wide Range. 

The lines of quality are becoming more clearly 
defined in the apple market and the range in 
quotations wider. Poor lots have been largely 
cleaned out and such as are still on hand grow 
poorer with every day’s holding. For this grade 
there is but a slight call and in consequence the 
market for such drags along and holders are in- 
clined to take about whatever is offered if it is in 
any way reasonable. On the other hand the sup- 
ply of strictly choice qualities is not large and 
there is still a good demand for the best grades. 
Export movement has fallen off somewhat, but 
home consumption is large enough to warrant 
holders having about their own way as to prices. 
Stock just under choice constitutes the bulk of 
offerings and for such the feeling is fairly steady. 

At New York, fancy selected firm, lower grades 
in moderate demand at quotations. King $2 50@ 
350 P bbl, Winesaps 2@3, Baldwins 1 50@2 50, Spy 
1 50@2 50, Greenings 1 50@2 50, Ben Davis 1 75@2 25, 
northern fey selected 2 50@3. 

At Chicago, arrivals not large and market rather 
quiet. Northern Spy $2 50@3 50, Ben Davis 1 25@2, 
Kings 2 50@3, Greenings 2@2 50, Jonathan 2 50@3, 
Snow 3@4, Winesaps 1 75@2 50, Talman Sweets 2@3. 

At Boston, receipts moderate,choice firmly held. 
Greenings $2 25@2 50 P bbl, Baldwins 2 25@3, west- 
ern mixed 1 75@2, Ben Davis 2 25@2 50, Jonathan 
2 50@3, King 3@3 50, Talman Sweets 2 50@3. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS WEEK ENDING Dec 21. 





Liver- Lon- Glas- Vari- Total 

pool don gow ous 
New York, 394 113 394 231 1,132 
Joston, 2,012 — _ _- 2,012 
Portland, 3,218 - -- - 3,218 
Halifax, 1,253 1,195 — os 3,248 
Total, 6,877 2,108 394 231 9,610 
Week Dec 7, 23,490 12,581 2,146 2,100 40,317 
Corresp week °94, 15,059 3,985 814 142 20,000 
Total this season, 268,429 93,655 114.826 15,588 492,498 
Season '94-'95, 646,621 237,726 163,569 22,011 1,069,527 


THE WOOL TRADE. 


The year of wool just closed is remarkable in 
that it has shown the lowest prices in the history 
of the trade and the largest sales on record. It 
has been a year of feverish excitement and specu- 
lation, but it closes with an advance in prices and, 
notwithstanding present dullness, a bright out- 


look for the future. The beginning was poor, 
prices low, large quantities of unsold wool on 


hand and slack demand. In the course of the first 
month a slightly better feeling was manifested 
but no improvement in prices. By the first of May 
prices were the lowest ever paid, Ohio XX selling 
at 16c and Michigan X at l4c. Then it became 
known that the clip was much below that of the 
previous year. The west immediately responded 
with a boom, the foreign markets improved slow- 


ly, but it was not until June that Boston shook off 
its listlessness. Once started, however, the ball 
rolled well and sales increased steadily, the last 


week in June showing transactions of nearly 10,- 
000,000 Ibs. The Ohio clip opened at 17c, where 
1sc had been previously talked. The London aue- 
July followed the American lead, 
an advance of 10 per cent on merinos 
and 15 percent on crossbreeds. But this pace could 
not continue long and August and early Septem- 
ber saw a decided decrease in sales until the last 
week in the latter month, when with a sudden 
start, buying was again resumed. The largest 
sales at Boston were recorded the first week in 
October, 11,914,700 lbs, of which 6,497,700 were 
domestic and 5,417,000 foreign. From then on the 
market has gradually quieted, but prices have been 
sustained by activity abroad. Some of the small- 
er mills have closed. The reopening of the tariff 
question is discussed on another page. Stocks on 


tion sales of 


show ing 


hand are fairly liberal, but holders feel confident. 
Boston Commercial Bulletin finds 103,000,000 Ibs 
domestic and 31,500,000 Ibs foreign wool on hand 
unsold now, an increase of 2,800,000 Ibs domestic 
and decrease of 1,675,000 foreign compared toa 
year ago. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, good to ch emy 26 
@27c P th, dairy 25@26c.—At Syracuse, good to ch 
cemy 23@25c, dairy 18@20c.—At Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co, 18c.—At Oswego,Oswego Co 20¢.—At 
Volney, Oswego Co, 18@22c.—At Guilderland, 
Albany Co, 25e, 

At New York, trading is somewhat dull, there 
being only a small demand for any grade. Buyers 
appear well supplied, but indications point to light 
shipments and holders are unwilling to shade 
prices. N Yand -Pa extra cmy 23}@24ic p bb, 
Elgin and other western extras 25@253c, western 
firsts 24c, seconds 214@224c, N Y dairy half tub ex- 
tras 22@22ie, firsts 18@20c, western dairy firsts 17@ 
18}c, seconds 13@14c, June factory firkins 1l2q@lic, 
fresh tubs 17@18c, firsts 14@16c. Small selected 
lots usually command a premium of 10¢ over these 
price. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand light 
and market rather weak. Western extra cmy 25 
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@2%c Pp tb, fairto prime 22@24c.—At Pittsburg, 
extra cmy 26@27c, other brands 23@25c, dairy 15@ 
16c, extra country 17c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, lower and quiet. Good to 
ch Ohio emy 16c P tb, Elgin 25c, dairy 12@14c.—At 
Cleveland, fairly active for fancy grades. Good 
to ch cmy 24@25¢c, Elgin 26@27c, dairy 14@20c.—At 
Toledo, active and fairly firm. Good to ch emy 
23@24e, dairy 20@21¢.—At Cincinnati, trading fair. 
Fey Elgin emy 26@27c, Ohio 18@20e, dairy 11@12e. 
—At Glenford, Perry Co, 14g.—At Canton, Stalk 
Co, "16a 20¢. 

At Boston, receipts are moderate and trade has 
assumed a quiet tone with prices held about . 
steady. Quotations for round lots of 2 to 5 tubs are 
as follows: Vt and N H emy assorted sizes 26c P tb, 
northern N Y 26c, western 25c, northern firsts 22@ 
23c, eastern 22@24c, western firsts 22@28¢, seconds 16 
@l8e, extra Vt dairy 2ic, N Y 20@21e, firsts 18@19¢, 
western dairies 14@t5c. Prints 1@2c premium over 
above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 
New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 



















grandest ever issued. 


in Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 





AT CAiALUGUE PRICES, 


TO ANY POST OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Our New Manual of ‘‘ Everything for the Garden ”’ !s the 
It not only points the way to successful garden- 
ing, but is, as well, a careful gleaning of the world’s newest and best 
Its 160 pages, size 9 x 11 inches, are embel- 
lished with over 500 engravings, and contain, besides, 6 beautiful colored 
plates of Novelties in Seeds and Plants. 2 , 

to.trace our advertising we make the following un- 
NOW TH EN, usually liberal offer: To every one who will state 
where this advertisement was seen, and who encloses us 20 cents (in stamps), we 
will mail the Manual, and also send, free of charge, our famous 50c. Pioneer 
Collection of Seeds, containing one packet each of New Mammoth Mignonette, 
New Bonfire Pansy, New “Blue Ribbon” Sweet Peas, Succession Cabbage, 
Prizetaker Onion, and “Table Queen” Tomato, in a blue envelope which, 
when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25c. cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Manual to the amount of $1 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 









Eve nuine package ENDE, Every genuine package 
” et our Seeds . Ox of our Seeds 
bears this 3 bears this 
Red Trade-mark Red Trade-mark 
stamp or stamp or 
bel. label. 
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»>G:N.Co.Hase ~ 


200 ACRES. 


1000000;%=: 





One year Cherry Trees $5.00 per 100. 


SACRIFICE PRICE 


For Standard Bartlett and Dwarf Duchesse Pear 
Trees; also, Richmond Cherry. 


100 CARLOADS OF PLANTS AND VINES 


at Hard Times Prices, 
York State Prune. 


GREEN’S 


NURSERY Co.. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 





” Rochester, N. Y. 


Specialties, Red Cross Currant; Loudon Red Raspberry; Wilder Early Pear; large English 
Gooseberries. 80-page Catalogue, also copy of Green’s Fruit Grower mailed free on application: 














FERRYS 
SEEDS 


Perfect seeds grow 
paying crops. Perfect seeds 
are not grown by chance, Noth- 
ing isever left to chance in grow- 
ing Ferry’s Seeds. Dealers sell 
them everywhere. Write for 


FERRY’S 
SEED ANNUAL 


for 1896. Brimful of valuable 
information about best and new- 
est seeds. Free by mail, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
























NEW SPINELESS GOOSEBERRIES Fisit.s, fekerae 
tion and price address 


0.H.JOOSTEN, 36 Dey St., New Yo 








FEEDS. 


Largest yielding oats 
& potatoes, Frutts, plants 
and trees, Accurate des- 
criptions. Money-sa 

rices, Write today it’s 
ree, If you planta tree 
or sow a seed you need it. 
SUIf you are a marcet gard- 
ener, let us know it. Men- 


tion this pager. Frank 
Ford & Son, venna, 0. 


eee eeeerermTrmrr'_,.,jrvry,. 
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DD. & C. ROSES: 


{ 

F 

‘ 

§ How to grow and care for them, as well as all other ¢ 
€ fiowers of worth, is told in the 27th annual edition ¢ 
2 of our New Guide to Rose Culture—a magnificently 
a 
E 
a 












Pillustrated book of 110 pp., magazine size, just out} 
caer 1896. This book and a sample of our magazine 
ree on request. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, | Pa. { 
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OR SALE—M for small piace. 
LEVI BAK onn. 
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dars 10@1lc P th, flats 9}@10jc, skims 3@5c, imt 
Swiss 13@l4c.—At Syracuse, full cream 9%@l11c.— 
At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 8@l0jc.—At 
Oswego, Oswego Co, 10}c. 

At New York, the market is nominally unchang- 
Desirable 


ed, with very little business doing. 
grades are held about firm. Full cream York 
state large fancy 9}3@10ec Pp tb for colored and 


white and 10}@10}c for small do. Good to ch small 
94 @10e, light skims, small 6}@7c, part skims 5@64c, 
full skims 2@3c, 

Ohio—At Columbus, unchanged. N Y full cream 


lije P tb, Ohio %@10}c, limburger 15}c.—At 
Cleveland, supply fairly liberal, demand light. 


Full cream cheddars 11@12c, flats 9}@10jc, skims 6 
asec, imt Swiss 11@124c.—At Toledo, fairly active. 
Full cream cheddars 10@11e, flats 8@9c, pound 
skims 7@7hc, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At Cincinnati, de- 
mand moderate. Good to prime Ohio flat 94@10c, 
family favorite 10@10jc, Young America 10}@11e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand light, 
prices unchanged. N Y factory, ch small 10}@1lc 
~ th, fair to good 9}@10}c, ch large 10} @10}¢c, fair to 
good 94@10c.—At Pittsburg, Ohio full cream 9@10c, 
N Y¥ 10j@lic, Ohio Swiss 11@11}c. 

At Boston, demand is for small lots and the 
market remains quiet and practically unchanged. 
N Y full cream small sizes 10jc P fh, large 10c, 
firsts 8@9c, Vt small extra Wie, large 10c, sage 
cheese iljc, skims 3@5c, full cream Ohio flats 
9@10e. 

At Liverpool, stocks light, prices firm, Am _ fin- 
est white 9}c, colored 9jc. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry rather slow. 
Chickens 11@12c P tb 1 w, 12@13c d w, roosters 7a@8e 
d w, turkeys 12@l13c | w, 13@14c d w, ducks 1l0@lle 
l w, 11@12c d w, geese 9@10¢ 1 w, l0@lle d w, beef 
64@7ic, hogs 3}@4}c, sheep 5@6c,{milch cows $28.a435 
ea, tallow 44@54c Pp tb, strictly fresh eggs 30@352c 
® dz, cold storage 22@24c. Bran 1541550 ®P ton, 
cottonseed meal 18@18 50, middlings 16 50@17 50, 
loose hay 15@16, baled 14 50@15 50, clover 12 @ 
13 50, oat straw 7 50@8 50, rye 9@10. Celery %9c@l 
Pp dz behs, potatoes 9e@1 bl, onions 1 75@2 25, 
sabbage 25043 P 100, apples 2@275 p bbl, eran- 
berries 7 50@9, squirrels 25@40c P pr, partridges 
1@1 10. 

At Syracuse, western beef 5}@7c P tb, farmers’ 
44@6c, hogs $450@5 Pp 100 tbs, sheep 5aie, 
lamb 9@10c, wool 12@17c,tallow 4@4}c, calfskins 65 
@%ec ea, chickens 9@10c P Ib l w, 12@14c d w, tur- 
keys 9@10e 1 w, 12@l3e dw, ducks 12@liecd w, 
strictly fresh eggs 25@26c } dz, cold storage 17@ 
19e. Hebron potatoes 20@25c P bu, onions 20@25e, 
turnips 20@25c, cabbage 150@2 Pp 100, lettuce 2}@ 
3c P head, radishes 25c Pp dz, beets 25@30c P bu, 
carrots 15@20c, celery 25@30c P dz behs, pumpkins 
Wa6i0e P dz, spinach 30@%5c P bu, parsnips 40a 
50c, Hubbard squash 55@75c Pp 100 tbs. Bran 16 Pp 
ton, middlings 17, loose hay 13@16, baled timothy 
15@17, oat straw 8a@9, rye 9@10. 

Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 
eggs 18c P dz, potatoes 20@25c Pp bu, beans $1 25@ 
1 50, pork 4@4 50 P 100 Ibs, beef 6@8ce P th, veal 6c 
lw, lard 7@8c, chickens 7@8c, shorts 14 P ton, 
middlings 14, meal 16, corn 35¢c, p bu, barley 35c, 
oats 23c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 20c, po- 
tatoes 25c, barley 38c, corn 35c, oats 23c, hay 10@ 
11, lard 8c, beef 6@8c, mutton 5@6c, hogs 4a4}c.— 
At Guilderland, Albany Co, eggs 30c, turkeys lic, 
chickens lic, ducks 12c, geese 15c, potatoes 1 50, 
apples 2@250.---At Woodbourne, Sullivan Co, 
cornmeal 15 ® ton, oats 26c.—At Volney, Oswego 
Co, pork 4 50, cows 20, potatoes 17@18c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, potatoes 
plentiful, Early Rose 22@23c p bu, Rural New 
Yorkers 18@22c, Pa Rose and Stars 26@28¢, onions 
$1 25@1 50 P bbl, cabbage 450@5 p 100, turnips 
30@38e P bu, cucumbers 2@2 50 P cra, apples 2@ 
325 P bbl, cranberries 10@11. Ch baled timothy 
hay 16 50@17 P ton, mixed clover 13@13 50, prai- 
rie 9@10, rye straw 13 50@14, wheat 7 50@8. Near- 
by fresh eggs 23c P dz, cold storage 14@16e, fowls 
7T4@8ec P tbh l w, 83@9c d w, turkeys 8@9 lw, 9@ 
12c d w, ducks 9@10¢ 1 w, 9@12c d w, , geese 8@9c 1 
w, 9@lle d w. 

At Pittsburg, strictly fresh eggs 21@22c Pp dz, 
cold storage 17@174c, chickens 0@60c PP prl w, 
springers 40@50c, 10@lic P th dw, turkeys 7@8e 
1 w, 12@13c d w, ducks 12@13c. Potatoes 28@30e p 
bu, turnips 1 50@1 75 P bbl, beets 1 25@1 50, car- 
rots %c@1, parsnips 150@1 75, onions 1 25@1 50, 
Hubbard squash 1@1 25 P bbl. Middlings 14@14 50 
P ton, bran 11 25@11 50, timothy$ hay 16@16 75, clo- 
ver mixed 15@15 50, oat straw 8 50@8 75, rye 8 25@ 
8 50. 

NEW JERSEY—At Trenton, corn 38 P bu, 
wheat 70c, vats 24c, potatoes 25c. Milk is worth 
taken atthe door 4@5c P qt and retails at 8c in 
winter and 6c in summer. Hay about $12 P ton, 
prime hay at presses 12@14. 

OHIO—At Columbus, little doing in seeds. 
Timothy $4 P 100 tbs, clover 7 60@7 75, alfalfa 7 60, 
bran 15 ® ton, shorts 13, loose hay 16@17, baled 15 
@17, prairie 11@13, oat straw 7@8, rye 8@9, wheat 
6@7. Poultry slightly improved. Roosters 15@20c 
ea 1 w, chickens 5c P Ib 1 w, 6@7c d w, turkeys 6 





250 Pp dz, apples 1 50@3850 p bbl. 
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@icl w, T@9e dad w, ducks 6@7c 1 w, 8c d w, geese 
5@6c lw, 6@7ec dw, strictly fresh eggs 20c p*dz, 
cold storage 15c. Live stock unchanged. Steers 
3 50@3 80 P 100 Ibs, veal calves 3 50@5, heavy hogs 
350@3 75, sheep 2 50@3, green hides 4}¢ P tb, 
cured 5}c, tallow 3}c. Potatoes dull and lower. 
Hebrons, Burbanks and Rose 20@22c P bu, onions 


25@30e, turnips 25¢, beans 110@125 P bu, Cape 
Cod cranberries 8 50 P bbl, N J 7 75, 
At Cleveland, potatoes quiet and easy. Fey 


Burbanks and Rose 20@25e Pp bu in small lots, car- 
lots 18@20c, red and yellow onions 35@40c, cab- 
bage $3 50@4 P 100, celery 25@50e P dz behs, apples 
22543 P bbl, cranberries 8&@9 50. Poultry active 
and firm. Chickens 7}/@9c Pp thl w, 8}@l10e dw, 
roosters 5@5je lw, turkeys 10}@lle lw, 12}@13e 
dw, ducks 10@10}c l w, 11@12c d w, geese 50@80c 
ea lw, strictly fresh eggs 21@22c P dz, cold stor- 
age 16@1lic. Live stock active. Good to best steers 
3 50@425 Pp 100 ths, veal calves 5 50@6 25, heavy 
hogs 3 50@3 85, sheep 2 50@3 50, lambs 3 25@4, hides 
5ie, tallow 4c. Loose hay 14@17 P ton, baled 13@ 
16 50, oat straw 6@8, rye 7. 

At Cincinnati, ch timothy hay $14 75@15 p ton, 
clover 12 50@13, oat straw 5504575, rye 5 50a6, 
bran 10@10 50, middlings 11@11 50. Potatoes 
28¢ P bu, onions 30@35e, turnips 7T5@85e, parsnips 
125@1 50 P Dbl, ecarlots 9c¢@l, cauliflower 2 25@ 
Fresh eggs 16ce Pp 
dz, cold storage l4c, chickens 54@6c Pp th, ducks 9c, 
turkeys 8@8he, geese 4@5 p dz. 

At Toledo, baled timothy hay $13@14 Pp ton, 
loose 14@15, prairie 12@12 50, oat straw 6 50a7, rye 
7@8, bran 16@17, cottonseed meal 15@16, mid- 
dlings 15@16, cloverseed 4 30@4 32 p bu, timothy 
2@2 10. Poultry active and firm. Chickens 5@6c 
PY tb 1 w, 7@8e dw, turkeys 6@7e 1 w, T@8e d w, 
ducks 6@7ce 1 w, 7@8e dw, geese 60a@65e eal w, 
strictly fresh eggs 18@19e P dz, cold storage 16@ 
lic. Potatoes quiet. Hebrons, Burbanks and Rose 


25@ 


25@29e P bu, white onions 35@40e, red 20@38e, 
yellow 30@35c, turnips 25@30c, apples 2 25@2 50, 


cranberries 8 50@9. 

In Other Places—At Glenford, Perry Co, hogs 3e 
P tb, wheat 65c P bu, corn 30c, potatoes 30a40c, eggs 
18e p dz.—At Le Roy, Medina Co, wheat 63c, oats 


20c, potatoes 20c, onions 40c, celery 20c.—At Can- 
ton, Stark Co, pork 4@5c, wheat 60@65c, corn 30@ 
35c, oats 20@25c, hay 12@15e, eggs £18@20c, poultry 
5ab6e, potatoes 25@30e. 

CONNECTICUT—At New Haven, bran $15@17 
P ton, cottonseed meal 25, middlings 15@17, loose 
hay 20, baled 20, prairie 15, rye 18. Beets 40c P 
bu, carrots 30@35¢c, parsnips 60c, potatoes 30@40c, 
yellow turnips 30@35c, white 25@30c, celery 120 Pp 
dz, pumpkins le P tb, squash lfc, apples 1 0@4 Pp 
bbl, sweet potatoes 3 80@4 50. Strictly fresh eggs 
23e P dz, cold storage 19c, chickens 8c P tb lw, 


lle d w, turkeys 12c, ducks 13e, geese 12c. 








To a contagious disease does not mean contracting 
that disease, if you have strength and vigor to re- 
pel it. 
to the health is insured by taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 


tite. 
two bottles gave her a good appetite, and she be- 
gan gaining strength. 
is wholly due to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
praise it enough. 
DUNSMAN, 


The One True Blood Puritier, $1; six for $6. 


Exposure 


Strength and vigor are given and safety 


““My mother was all run down and had no appe- 
She began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 


I think the improvement 
I cannot 
It speaks for itself.”—BLANCHE 
Northfield, Vt. Get only 


Fiood's 


Sarsaparilla 





Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner pills. 





U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO. ; 





Take Care 


of your leather with Vacuum Leather 
Oil. Get a can ata harness- or shoe- 
store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a gallon; 
book “‘ How to Take Care of Leather,” 
and swob, both free; use enough to 
find out; if you don’t like it, take the 
can back and get the whole of your 
money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N Y. 





Heater 


Four 4-in. burn- 
ers; one or more 
can be used, ac- 
cording to heat 
required ; cook- 
castings all nickeled ; 





ing holes on top ; 
large radiating surface; great heating 
capacity ; height, 26 inches. 

Price only $7.50, freight prepaid, and the money 


will be returned if not all we claim fowit. Our cata- 


logue of all sizes of heaters is free. 


CLIMAX MANUFACTURING CO., 


~d Lake St., Chicago. 





The Old Reliable Hallada 
Standard, Halladay Geared, 


GEM STEEL 


and U. S. Solid Wheel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 
THE BEST MADE. 
Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 
Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 








115 Water St., Batavia, Ill. 














000 yearly, no experience re- 
WEEKLY oo oe, falite sumpossiisios our 
scheme a new one; particulars free. Address 
8.S.Ware Co. Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS To sell Washing Machines. Our washer has 
reversible rotary motion, the true hand rub- 
bing principle. Something new. Sample at wholesale. 
Particulars. Crystal Washing Machine Co.,Columbus,Ohio. 


$9 








OR complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
Sus ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York and 
shicago. 














SAVE ¥% your FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) 
RADIATOR with its 120 Cross Tubes, 


ONE stove or furnace does the work of TWO, 
rop postal for proofs from prominent men. 


To Introduce our Radiator 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at wholesale price, and secures an 
agency. Write at once. 

“ Rochester Radiator Company, 
9 Furnace Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Chemung Valley Growers Meet. 

The annual meeting of the Chemung valley to- 
bacco growers’ association was held at Corning 
and attended by many growers who showed 
marked interest and enthusiasm. Financially, 
the association is strong and the officers are do- 
ing their best to promote the interests of Che 
mung valley growers. The officers elected were 
Hon J. 5S. Van Duzer of Horseheads, president; 
O. B. Stratton of Addison, vice-president and 
Lloyd B. Copley of Horseheads, secretary. Mr 
Schiffier, a large tobacco buyer from Lancaster, 
Pa, advocated a heavy internal revenue on all 
cigars with a foreign w rapper leaf. The idea 
was generally commended. Mr Van Duzer 
thought two-thirds of the manufacturers 
preferred domestic to foreign wrapper and 
said that 15 years ago there was no Sumatra 
tobacco in this country. He _ also said this 
country could produce enough fine wrappers in 
two years to supply our demands. President 
Farnham’s address was terse and to the point 
and was followed by a prolonged discussion. 
Some of the main points of his address were as 
follows: Three years ago the value of the Che- 
mung valley tobacco crop was nearly $1,000,000. 
At the present time this valuation may be cut 
right in two and not be far from correct. This 
enormous shrinkage of value which exists in all 
the tobacco growing centers is due, it seems to 
me, not from one but a variety of adverse condi- 
tions. From New England to Wisconsin the report 
is given that the acreage of 1895 tobaceo has 
been reduced from 40 to 75 per cent. This tells 
an emphatic story of the struggle and failure to 
grow a remunerative crop by thousands of plant- 
ers anda final withdrawal from the business. 
Those of us who have ‘stood by the ship’’ begin 
to see a glimmering of light in the slightlyjincreas- 
ed prices offere d, and we believe that better times 
are at hand. One of the factors in this decline of 
prices and acreage was because of the largely in- 
creased production of the ‘*weed’’ by new growers 
during the years of 1893-4, and the flooding of a 
sensitive market with raw and inferior tobacco. 
The pressure to find sale was such that the bars 
were let down along the whole line and the 
‘‘wheat and the tares’’ suffered alike. It is inter- 
esting to consider that this great impetus to to- 
bacco growing followed the two dollar tariff of 1890, 
The high prices of 1891-2 were such that the in- 
creased production spoken of followed. It is,how- 
ever, satisfactory to note that while the tariff of 
1892 stimulated production, and together with 
other causes made lower prices for a time, it was 
the American tobacco grower who offered the 
goods, and not the exporter acrogs the water wlio 
handles the product of contact and coolie labor 
from the plantation of the Dutch syndicate in the 
islands of the Orient. In times of our production, 
even with a protective tariff, the great law of 
supply and demand, quantity and quality, must 
govern the price of any commodity offered. It re- 
quires no argument, to show that cigars and to- 
bacco are luxuries when there is a scarcity of 
broad. The falling off of the output of cigars and 
tobacco in the last few years, as shown by the in- 
ternal revenue returns, proves to us that others 
besides tobacco growers have suffered, and with 
the tide of returning prosperity, the clouds are 
gradually clearing. 

High Duties and Advancing Prices. 

The brilliant efforts made by the congressmen 
from Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New York and 
Wisconsin to secure special consideration of the 
tobacco schedule in the tariff revision by the 
house have failed, but these efforts will be renew- 
ed in the senate. Every grower off and dealer in 
domestic wrapper leaf should either write or 
telegraph his senators at Washington to use every 
effort to restore the former duties on imported 
wrapper leaf. The present rate is $1.50 Pp fb, 
while the McKinley duty under which American 
growers of cigar wrapper leaf enjoyed a briet but 
marvelous prosperity, was $2 per tb. If only thefl5 
per cent advance granted in the house bill is en- 
acted into law, it will make the rate of duty nearly 
$1.75 P th. It is customary to estimate that Suma- 
tran wrappers are so light and fine that a pound 
will wrap as many cigars as 3 to 5 tbs of domestic 
wrapper. This increase of nearly 25e P th would 
therefore be equal to additional protection of 3@ 
5c P thon American wrappers of fine quality. 
The market already recognizes the probability of 
some such legislation and is looking for an ad- 
vance of 3@5c in the value of all prime domestic 
wrapper stock now on hand. Itis quite as im- 
portant that the phraseology of the McKinley act 
be restored as that the rate should be restored. 


PENNSYLVANIL A—December was a dull month as 
far as tobacco buying went, but growers were 
busy in removing leaf from the poles and strip- 
ping. To many, the latter work is unsatisfactory, 
as the natural conditions during the growing sea- 
son were unfavorable and a considerable amount 
of white vein has crept into the ‘95 crop. 

OHIO—At the close of the year in Medina Co, 
about 75 per cent of the 1894 crop was in growers’ 
hands and about 20 per cent of the 1893 crop. If 





TOBACCO AND GRANGE 


there is no better movement in the crop after the 
holidays, growers will arrange to curtail the 
growth of 1896—probably one-half as compared 
with 1895, as present prices are not compared with 
corn and wheat, and the saving in fertilizers is 
considerable. Growers are assorting their 1895 
crop, which is equally as good as the 185 and it is 
being put up in better condition, as none but old 
reliable growers raised a crop the past season. 
In the Miami valley, Rothchild & Brother of De- 
troit, who for several years have been the first to 
open the market for the new crop, have contract- 
ed for 100 a at 5@7e through, the bulk of pur- 
chases being at 6c. Other buyers have picked up 
considerable quantities at 6, 6;@ic. Buyers took 
advantage of late December moist weather to ex- 
amine crops thoroughly.—At Cincinnati, holiday 
week interfered somewhat with trading. Then 
the cable reports from England forbidding further 
buying in the Kentucky section until the war 
scare had subsided likewise exerted a depressing 
influence. The previous week, offerings were 
only fair in size. The 1882 hhds offered at regular 
auction sales averaged $6 85 Pp ewt, as follows: 537 
at 143 95, 465 at 4@5 95, 392 at 6@7 95, 140 at 8@ 
9 95, 247 at 10@14 75, 90 at 15@19 75, 10 at 20@2475, 2 
at 25@27. Receipts of tobacco for the current 
year have been as follows: Mason Co _ 26,874, 
Pendleton Co 18,863, Owen Co 15,418, Blue Grass 
21,646, Brown Co, O, 17,733, West’ Virginia 1634 
Indiana 362, Missouri 37. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 

Madison (Madison) grange, No 716,held its annual 
meeting Dec 17. The newly elected master of 
the Pomona, L. R. Bridge, was present and gave 
a short address. Election of officers was called 
with the following result: M, James Allen; O 
Morton Lewis; L, Mrs Morton Lewis; S, Lincoln 
Loomis; A 8, Chester Stowell; C, A. N. Whitcomb; 
T, Charles Welch; S, Miss Ada E. Pierce; G K, 
Will Hewitt; Pomona, Nellie Jones; Flora, Mrs 
Walter Pierce; Ceres, Gertie Lewis; L A 5S, Mary 
Frederic; organist, Mrs D. Leland, trustee, S. Ww. 
Peckham. The grange isin a prosperous condi- 
tion with 113 members and more coming. 

Madison Pomona grange met at Erieville, Dec 
10, with most of the officers present and a good at- 
tendance of members. A majority of the granges 
in the county reported adversely on the question 
of taxing mortgages. The Pomona is also opposed 
to the bill known as the Ainsworth local option 
tax bill, and also to the repeal of the Sunday clos- 
ing law. A resolution was adopted _opposing 
any change in the present system of uniform 
freighis on milk. An election of officers resulted 
as follows: M, L. R. Bridge of Solsville; 0, John F. 
Bennett of Cazenovia; L, J. D. Morse of Cazenovia ; 
S, Mrs H. K. Smith of Nelson; AS, J. W. Crowell 
of Poolville; C, Mrs 8. J. V. Chaphe of Erieville; 
T, S. J. V. Chaphe of Erieville; 5S, Frank Smith of 
Eaton: GK, M. A. Bronson of Poolville; Pomona, 
Mrs Frank Smith of Eaton; Flora, Miss A. E. Coe 
of Hamilton; Ceres, Mrs J. F. Bennett of Cazeno- 
via: L AS, Miss Ada E. Pierce of Solsville. E. P. 
Cole, state lecturer, installed the officers and also 
made a short address both afternoon and evening. 
An invitation was received and accepted to meet 
with Madison grange, No 716, at the next meeting 
the second Tuesday in March. 

Genesee county council held its annual meeting 
for the election of officers at Byron, Dee 19, and 
the following officers were elected unanimously: 
M, D. H. Pierson; O, J. N. Parker; L, Mrs T. L. Lin- 
coln: S, W. W. Ware; AS, C. B. Pixley; C, E. M. 
Wilcox; 8, C. P. Bell; G@ K, Manfred Dreguid; 
Pomona, Mrs Congdon Walker; Flora, Mrs Mary 
Gayton; Ceres, Mrs Annabel; L A 8, Mrs C. §S. 
Hannum; delegates to the state grange, Mrs Spen- 
cer Wileox, W. W. Ware and Mrs Henry Merriman. 
After business the council adjourned and over 200 
sat down to dinner furnished by the members of 
Byron grange. The afternoon session was opened 
to the public and Mrs B. B. Lord of Chautauque, a 
prominent member of the order, delivered an 
able address, 

At the last meeting of Bainbridge (Chenango) 
grange, No 726, officers were elected for the coming 
year: M, W. H. Irel: and; O, W. MePherson; L, 
Eva Hazen; S, E. Gifford; © George Horton; §, 
Miss Bell Ireland; AS, C. E. Pinney; GK, G. Ding- 
man: Ceres, Mrs Nellie Hazen; Pomona, Mrs L. 
Boothe: Flora, Mrs McPherson; LAS, Mrs C. E. 
Pinney. Installation of officers occurs the first 
Saturday in January. 





The Rural N ew- veY orker helps 


reduce the mortgage and _ in- 
farm. 
Let us send it this week. Send 
your address ; no money. 


The Rural New-Yorker, 
409 Pearl Street, New York. 


crease the profits of the 
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DON'T STOP TOBACCO 


Suddenly. To do so is injurious 
to the Nervous System. ‘“Baco- 
Curo” is recognized by the med- 
ical profession as the scientific 
cure for the Tobacco Habit. It 
is vegetable and harmless. You 
can use all the tobacco you want 
while taking it; it will notify you 
when to stop. “Baco-Curo” is 
guaranteed to cure where all 
others fail, and is sold with a 
written guarantee to cure any 
case, no matter how bad, or 
money refunded with ten per cent 
interest. 


One box $1.00; three boxes (and guaranteed cnre) 
$2.50, at all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price 
Write for free booklet and proofs. EUREKA CHEMI 
CAL & MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


PURE—_ 
OLD PROCESS 


OIL CAKE MEAL 


Write for Prices to 


THE MT. VERNON LINSEED OIL CO., 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 











ai DO IT FOURSELF !” #8 


Pat. Oct. 8, °95. 





With Root's Home Rep’ng Outfits for halfsoling and ny 4 ng Boots, 
Shoes, Rubbers, Harness. Tinware, ete. No. 1, 40 items, 33. No. 

32 items, $2. Send for FREE catalog describing these and * + Rootes 
Simplicity Process’ of home rep’ng. Carpenters’ and Blacksmiths’ 
tools, etc.,ete. Agents wanted. The Root Bros.Co. Box H,Plymouth,O. 





OUR NEW BINDER. 











We here offer our subscribers a first-class binder to keep 
the weekly issues of the AGRICULTURIST in bound-book 
form. Many subscribers have expressed a desire for such 
a binder, because many numbers get lost, torn and de- 
stroyed, and as the AGRICULTURIST is constantly re- 
ferred to, a binder is very much to be desired. Our new 
binder, which is simple but strong enough for the pur- 
pose, will bold one volume (26 numbers) of the AGRI- 
CULTURIST. It has flexible covers and will keep neat 
and clean every copy, so your papers are always in place 
for ready reference. 

For Only 25 Cents, we send this binder, which is one 
of the best Tod certainly the cheapest we have ever seen, 
postpaid. Payment may be sent in silver or stamps. 

How to Get It Free.—To any old subscriber who 
sends us one new subscription with $1.00 to pay for 
the same, we will send the binder free of charge. 

Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, 
New York, N. ¥. 
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A New Test for Tuberculosis. 
DR EPHRAIM CUTTER*. 





1. The Appearances of Blood in Healthy Cows, 
Grain and Pasture Fed; no Ensilage.—Twelve 
series of animals were examined, 116 head in 
all, in Oxford county, Me, New York county, 
N Y, and Middlesex county, Mass, from Jan 
29, 1891, to Aug 21, 1895. Tuberculosis was 
found in four cases; rheumatism in 26 cases; 
thrombosis in four cases; signs of fatty de- 
generation, three cases; blue and green pig- 
ments same as seen in fatty and fibroid de- 
generation in man, one case. The object of 
this examination was to find out how the 
blood of so-called healthy kine appeared to 
one who had studied the morphology (form or 
structure) of human blood for 30 years. The 
presence of crystals of stellurine, triple phos- 
phates of lime, magnesia and soda, etc; of 
rigid, ropy, sticky blood; of massive fibrin 
filaments which are found in thrombosis and 
embolism; of free oil and of pigment,—was an 
unexpected surprise. A very interesting, im- 
portant and practically useful field thus is 
opened for veterinary exploration and study. 
Cattle die suddenly of heart diseases, thrombo- 
sis, fatty heart, ete. 

II. The Appearances of Blood in Tuberculous 
Cattle and Tests.—The tests werefmade on kinezat 
Knacker’s yard, condemned to die by the New 
York state commission‘of veterinary surgeons 
on account of tuberculosis: present—Dr Austin 
Peters, Mass; Dr Johnson, New York city; Dr 
Curtiss,and by invitation E.Cutter,Greenbush, 
N Y, Dee 16, 1892. In each case I took a sam- 
ple of the blood before slaughter, examined 
it and gave my decision as to the animal’s 
disease. The veterinary gentlemen noted the 
post-mortem appearances in ail these cases, 
and Dr Peters made a written report, which 
was exchanged with my own notes a fortnight 
later. The details of these tests are omitted 
in this article. Dr Peters writes: ‘All 
the cases you call ‘pre-tubercular’ had 
tubercular deposits in the lungs, but 
the satisfactory part comes in when we 
compare your notes with the extent to 
which the animals were diseased. Your No 
l you say was decidedly tuberculous, and he 
was. No2was worse than your notes state. 
No 3 you say not decisive, and she only had 
a pharyngeal abscess. No 4 was not a bad 
case, although well marked. No 5 you calk 
doubtful, and so she proved to be on post- 
mortem. No6was nota bad case, although 
well marked. Nos 7 and 8 you call the same 
and they were much alike, even to roan color. 
No 9 you say ‘was not a typical case;’ it was 
not, there being only a very few small nod- 
ules in the lungs, but a large abscess in the 
udder. No 10 you ecail tuberculous, and she 
was worse than I expected. Your ‘pre-tuber- 
cular’ cases were not as bad as your tubercu- 
lar. You are right on the doubtful ones.’’ 

UI. Comparison with Tuberculous Blood in 
Mankind.—In human tuberculous blood the red 
corpuscles are adhesive, sticky, pale, gener- 
ally few in number; white corpuscles en- 
larged by vinegar yeast spores; serum pre- 
sents fibrin filaments in a fine interlaced net- 
work like a closely woven spider’s web; vine- 
gar yeast exists in single, double, triple and 
multiple spores, in aggregations like clouds, 
sometimes spindle-shaped, sometimes amc- 
boid. I found by comparison,the morphology of 
normal blood of kine exactly corresponds with 
that of man. But the morphology of tubercu- 
lous blood in kine is not the same asin man so 
far as these observations go. It differs in that 
(a) red corpuscles act normally, and (4) fibrin 
filaments are not numerous and massive: sim- 
ilarities—(a@) white corpuscles eniarged, often 
more than in man, and (b) the vinegar yeast 
is present asin man. Indeed, it was on this 
yeast that I made the diagnoses, which were 
better than the average human _ prognostica- 
tions. As noted, the yeast occurs as single, 
double and multiple spores, in large snow- 
white masses of fusiform shape, sometimes in 
large abundance, just as in man; they are 
unmistakable, positive, have been found 


“An American blood test for cattle tubercniosis,” by 
Ephraim Cutter, M D, Harvard 1856 and University 
Pennsyivania 1857; A M Yale, LL D lowa College. Cor.- 
responding member Belgian and Italian microscopical 
societies, member Massachusetts medical society, 





ete, ete. Ali rights reserved. Copyright, 1895, by Eph- 
raim Cutter, New York. 





VETERINARY PROGRESS 


reliable evidence in man for many years. 

IV. Advantages of this Blood Morphological Test 
Over Tuberculin.—1. It is simple,readily learn- 
ed, easily applied. 2. It introduces no diseased 
matter into the blood to set up efforts to-expel 
diseased tissues (not to stop causes), which 
efforts of expulsion cause fever. 3. It allows 
the diagnosis of the pre-tubercular stage and 
the cure of the cattle; tubereulin is of no value 
except when there is actual disease and break- 
ing down of the lungs. 4. It does not in- 
volve the loss of the kine. 5. It is always 
good so long as_ pre-tuberculosis or tubercu- 
losis exists; and asin man, is of immense 
value in-making negative diagnoses when 
neither tuberculosis nor _ pre-tuberculosis 
exists. 6. The amount of the yeast 
spores present is a sort of measure of the 
amount of the lesion; the more the disease, 
the more the yeast. 7. It can be applied often 
and harmlessly. 8. It is common-sense in 
principle, as it treats of causes, while tubercu- 
lin treats only with results, influencing causes 
not one particle. 9. Even if time shows that 
the writer has overestimated the value of this 
test, it is the best means of detecting tubercu- 
losis and pre-tuberculosis in man and kine. 

V. Importance of Subject.—It is of importance 
to have healthy kine, but we do not believe 
all the sensational reports as to the communi- 
cation of tuberculosis to man from cows, for 
if true we should almostall be dead. The evi- 
dence is overwhelming that tuberculosis comes 
from food, in excess and long continued, which 
either before or after ingestion undergoes the 
acetic acid fermentation. It is not the place 
here to enter into this, but it may suffice to 
say that that food of kine or man undergoing 
the alcoholic and vinegary fernfentation is 
most favorable for tubercle. The ordinary 
silo seems to be the most favorable method to 
obtain such food. The fact that tuberculosis 
in cows is most prevalent where ensilage, 
brewers’ grains and forced feeding are used; 
the fact that bovine tuberculosis has only come 
into prominence since such feeds have been 
used ; the fact that alcoholic and vinegar yeast 
are found in abundance in silo food and are 
found in the blood of tuberculous kine; the 
fact that hogs kept on distillery swill con- 
tracted tuberculosis,—all these show that the 
farmer must take other views than those that 
now obtain. The farmer to-day is like the 
man in Pilgrim’s Progress pouring water on a 
fire which will not go out because some one 
behind him is pouring on oil; killing tubercu- 
lous cattle and feeding the newly bought kine 
with sour foods will not extinguish tubercu- 
losis from his herd. In conclusion, I wish to 
thank the veterinarians and all who have 
made these studies possible. 

oniseniemiatiinnaeitanias 

Stiff Legs.—J. C. D. has a saddle horse which is 
stiff and seems as if it was foundered. From the 
description the trouble is probably in the ani- 
mal’s fore feet, likely caused by tie shoes, hence 
they should be removed and the feet poulticed 
with warm bran mash put into bags and put on 
the feet; change daily and wet the poultices 
several times during the day with warm water; 
continue this for 10 days, then use cantharides 2 
dr and lard 10z, mix and rubina little around 
the coronets, let it remain on for 24 hours, then 
wash off and rub on a little lard. Repeat in two 
weeks. Keep the horse’s head tied up while the 
blister is on. : 





Fails to Come in Heat.—J. C. has a heifer 
which calved on? year ago. The heifer is in 
good condition but does not come in heat. This 
happens occasionally and; it is impossible to give 
a satisfactory reason, there are so many things 
which might cause it. Try giving her sulphate of 
iron 40z and powdered ecanthavides 4 0z; mix 
and divide into 24 doses, one to9 given once a 
day in a bran mash. 








Physical Suttering May Wear Out Body and Mind, 


Ordinary Wholesome Food Will Kestore the 
Former, but net the Latter; a Brain Food 
Necessary. . 

From the Times, Troy, N Y. 

“Is that true?’’ asked the News man “at 
Pelham’s Pharmacy, as he laid down a letter in 
the presence of a dozen interested customers. 

‘Yes, it is. It was written here on one of our let- 
ter heads, and signed by J. C. Fogleman,’’ prompt- 
ly answered the proprietor. 

‘*You know him, don’t you?’’ 

“Certainly; he lives at No5 Buxton street. We 
all know FPogleman is a man of his word.’’ 

‘*l am glad to hear it. There are so many mis- 
leading statements published nowadays _ that 
when this came in this morning’s mail I came 
right over to ask you about it. Lread the letter 
three times, but you read it, and = will agree 
with me that it is almost too good to be true,’’ 
This is what the letter said: 

“Office of Pelham’s Pharmacy, 24 Patton avenue, 
Asheville, N C, Sept 12, 1894. Gentlemen—My lit- 
tle boy,now 8 years, began chewing tobacco when 
three years old by the advice of our family physi- 
cian, in the place of stronger stimulants. Four or 
five weeks ago I began giving him No-To-Bae, 
which I bought at Pelham’s Pharmacy, and to my 
great surprise , and, it is needless to say, my de- 
light, No-To-Bae completely cured him. He does 
not seem to care for tobacco and is very much im- 
peeves in health, eats heartily and has a much 

etter color. 

**Finding such remarkable results from the use 
of No-To-Bac, | began myself, and it cured me, 
after using tobacco, in all its various forms, for a 
period of twenty years. 

“IT take pleasure in making this plain statement 
of facts for the benefit of others. (Signed) J. C, 
FOGLEMAN.”’ 

‘“*Yes, I know it’s a fact, and it’s one of the 
strongest, most truthful testimonials I ever read— 
and it’s true, for I sold him the No-To-Bac.”’ 

‘““What’s that?’’ asked Chiet of Police Hawkins, 
whose manly form attired in the new police 
uniform, like Solomon in all his glory, came to the 
door. 

“Why, No-To-Bac cures!’ 
“Cures? Why, I should say so. 
myself. It cured me.”’ 

‘Would you object to making a statement of the 
fact for publication?’’ 

“Certainly not,’’ and the Chiet wrote as follows: 

* Asheville, N C, Sept 25, 1894. Pelham Pharmacy 
—I bought one box of No-To-Bae from you some 
time since. After using No-To-Bac I found | had 
lost the desire for tobacco. Ll was cured, 

“fT have used tobacco—chielly chewing—for 
eight (8) or ten (10) years. 


[have used it 


“H. S. HAWKINS.”’ 

Everybody looked astonished and wondered 
what would next turn up. 

“Suppose it don’t cure?’’ some one = asked, 
“Then they do the right thing when No-To-Bae 
won't cure.”’ ‘‘What’s that’’” asked the News 
man. ‘*‘Every druggist in America 1s authorized 
to sell No-To-Bae under an absolute guarantee to 
cure or money refunded. No-To-Bac is made by 
the Sterling Remedy Co, general offices in 
Chicago, Montreal and New York, and their 
laboratory is at Indiana Mineral Springs, Indiana, 
a big health resort they own,—it’s the place where 
they give mud baths for rheumatism and skin 
diseases. You ought to Know. the president, Mr 
A. L. Thomas, of Lord & Themas of Chicago.” 
“Ves, of course Ido. We get business from them 
right along, and they are as good as gold. Well, 
give me their advertising books, and I will make 
a statement in the paper about what you have 
told me, for I know there are thousands of good 
North Carolina people who are tobacco spitting 
and smoking theirlives away, and No-To-Bac is an 
easy guaranteed cure and they ought to know it.” 
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INCUBATOR 


Hatches Chickens by Steam, 
Absolutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, most reliable, 
a and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market, Circulars free, 
ERTEL & Co., Quincy, Lb 


HERE ACAIN! 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY 
ALMANAC FOR 1896. 


Its a beauty, larger and better than ever, 
nearly 109 pages 8x10 on best book pay 
Fully illustrated with finest engrav a 
of special desi,;n. A veritable Encyclo- 
= pedia ofChicken information. Sent pos 
=> paid foronly 15 cents. Address, 
KER, Box 83, Freeport, Ili, U.S: A. 

P. S.—Incubstors and Brooders. Hot water, pipe system, 
the best in the world, e fine 32 pago Catalogue free. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his 
hands by an East india missionary the formula ofa simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Astiima and ali Throat 
and Lung Alffections, aiso a positive and radicai cure for 
Nervous Debility and ali Nervous Complaints. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing, with stamp,naming 
ry paper, W A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 

. ¥. 


INCUBATORS 


Our 1€0 page, finely illustrated 
Combined Poultry Guide and 
? Catalogue will tell you what you 
wish to know about 
ii PROFITS IM POULTRY 
We _ manufacture a complete line of Incubators, 
Brooders and Poultry Appliances. Guide and Cata- 
logue 10c, (stampsor silver) Worth one Dollars 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Quincy, Ells. 
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a week. 10 fast sellers; agents 
wanted; catalogue free; write 
Brewster M-’3Co, Holly, Mich 
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EVENING?) 
PT HOME. 


Without a Man. 


By Florence McCallen. 











SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTER. 

A mother and her three daughters, on the death 
of the husband and father, take up their abode in 
Chicago; the daughters are Theodora, the beauty 
of the family; Katherine, red-haired but warm- 
hearted, and Cordelia, called Cordy, young and 
*elbowy,’’ who tells the story. There is a dis- 
agreeable encounter with Aunt Sue, asister-in-law 
of the mother, and word comes that the mother 
and daughters have inherited a country estate in 
Missouri called Edgewood, from the late Alexander 
Blair, the mother’s brother. At Edgewood is a 
hidden treasure which will enrich the family if 
they can find it. They take up their abode at 
Edgewood. 





CHAPTER II. 


N COMMON WITH 

many other old Vir- 
ginian housekeepers 
mother had a _ pretty 
good idea of how a 
house should be kept, 
and went about con- 
tentedly ‘‘settling’’ 
our new home to her 
mind, and worrying 
very little about the lost legacy. Accustomed 
for more than a year to the cramped quarters 
in the apartment house, and to the limited 
means at her command, this new life of ours 
seemed one of affluence. The pitcher of cream 
for the morning coffee, the plentiful daily 
meals served daintily by the plump, yellow 
old housekeeper (who was also the cook), con- 
tented us for a time. 

The girls, each according to her own fancy, 
furnished their own rooms. Theo’s was in 
pale pink, with the carpet which had served 
for our front parlor in the apartment house, 
upon the floor. It had a fawn ground, with 
pink roses, and Theo built up her room from 
that carpet. It looked to me as if it were al- 
Ways morning in that room. Kate’s was in 
pale green, and as she had no carpet she 
bought a green and white matting, and mother 
gave her the white wooly rugs, and the rattan 
chairs. She ransacked the town for the sil- 
very paper with the seaweed design, and the 
girls hung it themselves. The room looked 
as I had imagined a mermaid’s cave should 
look, so I hunted up all the sea shells I could 
tind and helped make ‘‘frosty’’ brackets for 
them, with wire—and alum. Then we crys- 
tallized long sprays of Spanish moss and 
hung them up, coloring some of the crystals a 
pale green. The effect was wonderful; my 
riotous imagination made coral of the sponges 
in the rack (before which a pale green silken 
curtain on a silver rod was to hang), and I 
could fancy the wind among the locust trees 
outside to be the boom of a troubled ocean. 

Mother had put a cot bed in her room for 
me. As I had none of this nest building to 
do on my own account, I had a good deal of 
time in which to prowl around and become 
acquainted. The man who lived in the cabin 
in the quarters was named Kezell and there 
were seven children, of whom Jim was the 
oldest. Mrs Kezell was always knitting or 
sewing. The latter she did by hand with a 
phenomenally large needle and long thread. 
She was usually making or mending small 
trousers of coarse jeans, which were 
buttoned with large white buttons from 
the band in front to the band behind, a fash- 
ion new to me. It seemed a wasteful fashion, 
and the buttons looked like rows of white 
lozenges. Jim was about 12, and after he 
had become used to Gordon’s friendliness he 
proved to be quite companionable, and he 














EVENINGS AT HOME 





used to go about with me telling me all about 
the place. 

Clemence, the cook, lived in a semi-detached 
building which had been the originai bouse. 
The walls were boarded eutside and painted 
brick color, so it was not unsightly, and it 
was connected with the house by a trellised 
covered passage, which in summer would be 
a bower of grape leaves. Jim informed me 
that the grapes which grew there were “‘ laffi- 
pin,’’ and not to be excelled in the world. 
Which I was bound to believe, as Jim had 
traveled, having been born in Taney county, 
and journeyed to Henry county when a babe 
in arms. 

The inner walls of Clemence’s house were 
of walnut logs, the floor of oak, the small 
square windows curtained with red calico. 
Wealthy did not cook in this place, the kitch- 
en being at the other end of the trellised pas- 
sage, and she was not always glad to see us, 
when we went to see her at her house. It is 
a peculiarity of the negro race to desire to live 
to themselves. They will do your work, 
cooking, washing or field work, but they do 
not like to live in your house. Any hovel is 
preferable to a roomin ‘‘whi’ folks’ housen.’’ 
They will herd together like sheep, but until 
they are well acquainted with you, you will 
never find them revealing any of their inner 
lives to you. 

Jim told me that Clemence was supposed to 
be a ‘‘hoodoo,’’ meaning a voudoo, I sup- 
pose, and that she could ‘‘pack’’ a hoe or 
spade through the house without causing a 
death in the family, and also whirl a chair 
around upon one leg, and so bring rain in a 
dry time, or to wet her enemies when disport- 
ing themselves in their finery to her envy and 
disgust. 

When at school I had lived with a teacher 
of music and French who lived in a detached 
eottage and was allowed to take one of the 
pupils as a companion. Why she chose me I 
cannot guess, but I lived with her almost 
continuously for two years and learned much of 
her household economy and household man- 
agement, as well as other things not quite so 
useful. She kept a small Jersey cow and a 
few hens, so that we made more butter than 
we used, and paid all household expenses by 
the sale of it and the eggs. So when I saw 
the herd of cows driven up from the pasture 
where the blue grass was growing green un- 
der the March sun,—nine beauties, sleek, 
well-fed and with fine udders,—I wondered 
why we did not make more butter than we 
could use. I said something about.it to Jim. 
I had just given him a handful of marbles, 
among them an agate ‘‘taw’’ which delighted 
his heart (and not so long ago had delighted 
my own), and he was grateful, and thus more 
confidential than usual. 

‘‘Mammy sells ’bout twenty pound a week. 
An’ sometimes ten dozen aigs.”’ 

‘*Where are her cows”’’ 

‘*She hain’t none. Them’s the ones she 
makes it frum.’’ 

‘*Where are her hens” 

‘*She hain’t none of them, neither; them’s 
you all’s, too.”’ 

[helped him put up the bars—we were 
driving home the cows—and then I went to 
the barn to see the milking done. Mrs Kezell 
eyed me somewhat suspiciously at first, but 
when I took a pail and, selecting a small, 
meek-looking brownie of a Jersey, sat down 
and milked her, getting about a gallon and a 
half of creamy milk, she thawed. 

‘‘Law!’’ she said, ‘‘I,didn’t reckon ye 
knowed a cow from a horse.’’ 

Jimmy approached slyly. ‘‘Don’ ye tell 
mammy ’at I tole ye ’bout the butter,’’ and I 
promised. I waited till I saw the milk for the 
house sent in—a gallon, milked from a fat, 
white cow—and then I went in and told Kate. 
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Kate was in the library dusting books and 
looked ‘‘caught’’ and confused when I burst 
in upon her. 

‘*Hush-sh!’’ she said laying down a leather- 
bound volume of Macauley’s History of Eng- 
land beside the two other volumes. ‘‘ Mother 
is asleep and Theo is writing in her room. 
You are so abrupt!’’ 

‘*Katie,’’ I said, gazing at the three vol- 
umes, ‘‘you are hunting for that miserable 
money and you can’t deny it! It is useless, 
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and just think how happy we may be if we 
can forget it.’’ 

She pulled me down beside her in the leath- 
er chair and put her arm around me. 

‘‘T have a good mind to forget one thing 
and that is that you are ‘Cordy the kid,’ and 
tell you all about the situation.’’ 

The old name broughta picture to my mind, 
—the shabby, three-roomed ‘‘apartment;’’ a 
long girl with somewhat prominent nose, foxy 
hair flying,and red rough hands hidden in the 
pockets of a jacket which was gone as to but- 
tons and going at the seams, tearing across a 
cinder-paved street to meet two pretty, well- 
dressed girls at the car door, who to her were 
beautiful fairy princesses, freshly delivered 
from the maw of that great heartless giant, 
the city of Chicago. 

‘*Well,’’ I said, blinking the picture away, 
*“*do,”* 

‘*As we are situated we have no income. 
We have very little money, I am sure; I dread 
to ask mother how little, and set her to think- 
ing and worrying. If you will help me we 
can manage it without frightening her.’’ 

‘*T will do whatever you say.’’ 

‘*Then,’’ she said jumping up to put up the 
history, ‘fas soon as Clemence has brought in 
the tea you begin. Noone minds what you 
say.’’ 

True, if not complimentary! 

‘“‘Let me tell you something, Katie,’’ 1 
said somewhat diftidently, ‘‘There’s such a 
lot of cows and poultry on the place, I am 
sure we could make enough butter to buy ev- 
erything we need for the house.’’ 

‘**Who would make it? And what about the 
poultry?’’ 

‘*T promised Jim not to tell his mother, but 
he told me they sell quantities of eggs which 
are ours. And I know how to make _ butter. 
Miss Carruthers kept one cow, and I often 
made the butter.”’ 

Kate faced about and looked at me. 

**We’ll ask Mr Clement about it,’’ she said, 
iu her quiet way. ‘‘He will know all about 
it. Perhaps we ean slide out of our difficul- 
ties and never even tell Theo. I wish we 
could tind the money, for her sake. Wouldn’t 
she shine if we could? I am sure mother 
used to look just like her. Father was nearly 
red haired. Do yon remember?’’ 

Remember! No one had ever been unkind 
to the ‘‘ugly duckling,’’ but none but father 
had ever been tender. No hand but his had 
ever closed over mine without even a look 
betraying that he thought me grimy or ill 
cared for, no one but father had ever replaced 
the ribbon on that odious rough braid of my 
hair without some remark about its rough- 
ness or its color. Remember! I did nething 
else but remember, it seemed to me. 

And so it was that at tea time I announced 
that I knew all about making butter, and 
caring for poultry. I was laughed at, and 
mother looked annoyed. 

‘**Your napkin is on the floor, Cordelia,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and you are spilling your milk.”’ 

“It isn’t good, mother. I beg your pardon, 
but I must tell you it is what Jim calls 
‘blink’—just on the nasty borderland of sour- 
ness. They must have sent us skimmed milk 
this morning. Mayn’t I have some _ tea?’’ 
Mother poured the tea. 

‘‘One thing is certain,’’ she said. ‘‘I shall 
send Cordelia to a different school in the au- 
tumn. Iam not pleased with her progress at 
Stowell.’’ 

I looked up aghast! School! Ah, how I 
hated the thought of leaving my dear home! 
My eyes met Kate’s laughing glance. 

‘*The fate of reformers,’’ she said. *‘ Exit 
Cordy the kid! Transformation scene: Would- 
be reformer changed into a modern young 
lady, yellow-haired, yellow-eyed—beg par- 
don—topaz eyes, veiled under yellow lashes, 
monocle—’’ 

‘*Katie'’’? said mother, but I stirred my 
tea in the way they all objected to, and drop- 
ped my fork. I knew Kate; she was merely 
covering our tracks. I knew also that notb- 
ing—no school, no training, would ever make 
me other than I was—one of thosé hapless 
wretches who blunder through the world 
‘‘meaning well.’’ 

The next morning we got out the old phae- 
ton and Jim brought us up a horse. He was a 
sorrel; I have noticed that the evil fate which 
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follows the equine race neariy always selects 
a sorrel horse on which to wreak its ven- 
geance. This one had a peculiar limp which 
gave us a jerk every three or four steps. Mrs 
Kezell came out to see us start. 

**Kezell, he tuk the Samsons—them big 
grays—over to the bottoms and the. bays 
cain’t no ways be ketched. The Gineral he 
hain’t never been harnessed.”’ 

‘*Pap, he said,’’ piped a small boy—not 
Jim— with adouble row of buttons, ** ‘at 
you-all hed es well find out fust as last ‘at 
he’s boss.’’ 

A sounding slap sent him howling into the 
house, but I privately resolved to bring him 
such a box of sweeties as he had never dream- 
ed of, for I saw Kate's firm mouth close, and 
her nostrils expand. 

*** Boss’ is he?’’ she said, as we limped out 
of the avenue; ‘‘we shall see.”’ 

Mr Clement was in his office. and’ the 
**sneaking weasel’? with him. He took Kate 
into his private oftice for a consultation, giv- 
ing me a meaning glance as he went. 

**Miss,’’ he said, ‘‘ Mr Peel,—lineal descend- 
ant of Sir Robert, I assure you—Mr Peel will 
make you comfortable here for a few mo- 
ments while you wait. A little private matter 
concerning the estate, Peel. Attend to the 
tire; cold day for the season.’’ 

The young man glanced at his superior with 
a scowl as he turned, then he turned the 
scowl on me. He was a fat young man with 
a nose narrower at the point than at the 
bridge, eyes too near the top of his head and 
very close neighbors,—indeed, huddling under 
the thick nuse,—beady, black eyes, with un- 
wholesome yellow-green whites. His mouth 
was fat and sensual, crowded with long, un- 
even teeth. Scowling, he slipped the three 
first tingers of his left hand into his trousers 
pocket, leaving the little finger, on which 
was a great flashy ring, sticking out. Then 
he sat still, tapping the table with his right 
hand now and then, and looked at me impu- 
dently. 

‘“*Why don’t you mend the fire as Mr Clem- 
ent told you?’’ 

“*I don’t have to,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess you’ve 
mended fires yourself not so long ago, and 
not had much to mend them with either.’’ 

‘“*In leed. I shall tell Mr Clement you said 
on.” 

**No, you won’t. I want to have a talk with 
some of you, and if I didn’t think old Clem- 
ent’d be out in a minute I’d choose you.”’ 

**Thanks very much.’’ 

**Well,’’ putting the other hand in his pock- 
et, ‘‘man in my position must be careful. 
Study of the law makes a man careful. Pri- 
vate confab—breach of promise case might re- 
sult, you see.’’ 

I laughed, and Mr Clement came tothe glass 
door and looked out. Our conversation was 
more interesting to him evidently than his 
own. 

‘“Now you,’’ the youth went on, ‘‘hain’t 
old enough to catch on to such tricks. I'll 
tell ye one thing that’ll make ye jump! Old 
Clement’s stole—Stop! I’ll write it. Some- 
body might hear.’’ 

He drew a block of letter heads on which 
he had been scribbling toward him, wrote a 
line and handed it to me. On it was written 
one line as follows: ‘‘ Old Clement has stolen 
$50,000 of the Edgewood cash.’’ 

I crumpled the paper in my hand and threw 
it into the open stove door where a stacked 
down tire of soft coal was smoldering, and 
looked at him. He nodded. 

**i’ll bet he never told you he had it,’’ he 
said; ‘‘trust him! Lost! If it’d been lost he’d 
raised hell after it. Now keep still and we'll 
ketch him.’’ 

I was silent for a moment and then my wits 
eame back. 

‘*I wish you would get some coal, you’ve 
scared me into a chill.’’ 

He caught up the empty hod and went out. 
I snatched the paper from the stove, grimy 
as it was, and hid it in my muff and was sit- 
ting with my feet on the fender when he came 
back. 

**Now, missy,’’ he said, thumping at the 
tire with the great poker, and banging the 
stove door shut with vigor, ‘‘: was a mite 
sassy to ye a bit ago, but I mean to act white. 
I’m a-going to find out where old Clement’s 
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got that money hid, and if you all come down 
heavier than he does I'll give it away to 
you. Otherwise—’’ he spread his dirty, fat 
hands widely to show me what the ‘*other- 
wise’’ would be. . 

‘**And you call that white 

‘““Yes, [ do. And no gabbling, mind! My 
maw says ‘if you've got to trust a gal, trust a 
ugly one, ever’ time.’ Shrewd ol’ gal, my 
nfiw.’’ 

Mr Clement and Kate coming out cut short 
his confidence about his *‘maw,’’ and other 
matters, and Katie and [ did our little shop- 
ping, not forgetting the candy for Buttons, and 
went home. During the two-mile drive we 
compared experiences and I told Katie all 1 
knew, and showed her the paper. She read 
it while I held the reins over the poor old 
sorrel’s back and let him go whither he 
would. 

‘‘It isn’t true, dear, you may depend upon 
that; we'll just hand this to Mr Clement. 
Ugh! What a wretch he is, that fellow! 
Well, we are to have a‘new deal’ out at Edge- 
wood. Kezell is trying fora new lease. Mr 
Clement is delighted to get rid of him. He 
will lease some of the land te him and a house 
on the bottoms, a mile away. Then we are 
to get a man, hire a man and farm it our- 
selves, or let it in lots to suit. Mother 
mutsn’t sign that lease. I can’t bear that Ke- 
zeil! I told mother that he was a villain 
when I saw how obsequious he was, the 
wretch.’’ 

‘*Katie, do you think that fellow could have 
told me that story in order to make us stop 
the search so that he might go on with it?’’ 

‘‘It is possible; yet I do not think he is 
long-headed enough for that.’’ 

‘But it seems queer that he should tell me 
that the first time he met me, doesn’t it? Un- 
less he did mean to mislead us.’’ 

And he did mean just that, for he began his 
search that very night. We had had our tea, 
at which I had borne myself with such deco- 
rum that Katie had asked mischievously if I 
felt unwell. 

‘*Why this unwonted silence, fair one?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘Nota look even, toward the spot 
where Gordon stands waiting for the choice 
morsels you usually give him, jumping up and 
spilling our tea in the operation; no clatter- 
ing of spoons, or jabbering of nonsense! You 
don’t feel any break-up of the system coming 
on, do you?’’ 

Theo looked across at me and laughed. I 
had not thought of it before, but it was the 
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first time I had seen her laugh since we cames 


to Edgewood. 

I slipped away through the dark hall as 
soon as mother excused mc,and went upstairs. 
As I stood at the stair head my face was to- 
ward the south and I felt a puff of cool wind 
in my face from an open window at the south 
end of the hall, and moved forward to close 
it. The house faced the north. In the north- 
east corner was my uncle’s room,which we had 
left untouched; next this was Kate’s room, 
and on the same side of the hall in the south- 
west corner was Theo’s room. Mother’s was 
just across the hall from theirs, and corre- 
sponding to the othertwo were two other un- 
occupied chambers. 

I went to the window—which opened upon 
the flat, gravelled roof of the dining room and 
kitchen—and looked out. A young moon hung 
low in the west and the red light of the sun- 
set had not yet gone out of the sky; the glass 
balls on the barn lightning rods shone like 
fire. But down ampng the shrubs, and behind 
arow of trees,—slim, tall junipers,—it was 
quite dark. I strained my eyes to see and 
finally crept out upon the roof, for I heard 
the regular beat of a mattock upon turf and 
the tearing sound roots make as the sods come 
up. As my eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness I could distinguish the form of a 
man, and see that he was digging at the foot 
of the third tree, counting from the house 
where the Kezell boys had made a_ burying 
ground for their pets. It was not Kezell, 
nor either of the boys. At last he struck some 
hard substance and gave vent to a gratified 
‘‘ah-ha!’’ I knew the voice. It was that of our 
inquisitive friend, the ‘‘descendant of Sir Rob- 
ert Peel,’’ and he had found something. He 
drew from the ground a long glass pitcher, or 
flagon (with the lip broken off, I was sure, 








for he rubbed the dirt from it and held it up 
to the light). As he put his hand into it and 
began to draw out a long roll of something, 
Gordon, impatient, began to bark. He could 
not get out, I knew, but the man drew back 
out of sight, and I, shutting the window, fled 
downstairs to loose Gordon. 
(To be continued.) 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 

2. GEOGRAPHICAL RerBus—(a town and the 
state it is in)— 

Cut 50 & Ax 1000 §. 

3. CHARADE—My first is worn on the head, 
my second is to please, and my whole is a 
covering. 

4. SENTENCE MAKING—Fill the three blanks 
with words composed of the same letters. 

It —— him when he —— to perform the —— 
of the order. 

5. Drop LETTER PUZZLE— 

—R—G—I—T— 

6. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

TRIPE IN CROPS. 


Santa Claus’ Little Friends. 


Letters to Santa Claus kept coming days af- 
ter the Christmas number was printed, show- 
ing how the good old saint has friends in ey- 
ery corner of the country. Here are the 
names ot boys and girls whose letters arrived 
too late for publication: 

Leone V. Shutt, Oliver De Harty, Della 
Fiegel, Caroline S. Winfield, Virgina Ray, 
Winnie E. Sheard, Susie A. and Francis §S. 
3unnell, Huldah Dickerson, Virginia Strain, 
Virginia Lincoln, Everet G. and Mary Cra- 
ger, Carl Stemple, Ruby, Eva and Mark H. 
Myers, Katie Myers, Mrs J. G. Morse’s little 
daughter, John G., Fred M. and Maurice 
Reading, Vernon R. Hallook, Maggie Lance, 
Essie Lindabury, Annie M. Start, Grove Gil- 
more, Cora Gibson, Margaret E. Ryan, Harry 
Wooster, Roy David, Earle W. Park, Charlie 
Stube, Miller F. and Minnie Ort, Scott W. W. 
and Ruth Bartlett, Sara Mildred Simmons, 
Katie C. Seins; Jennie Ward, Florence E. 
More, Lottie M. Selfridge, Edna M. Ran- 
dolph, Joe A. Doyle, Bertha Meader, New- 
man Green, Ray Fairbank, Edison G. Spicer, 
Mary Stevens, Vincent Hotchkiss, Laura 
Blythe, Milton Stevens, Lottie Strope, Henry, 
tob and Willie Davie, Sarah Nancy Breth- 
erick, Jessie and Dannie Downen, Kate 
Wood. 





The English Farmer. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


A hundred-acre farm in England would be 
accounted small. Twice or three times that 
number of acres only make a fair-sized farm, 
and farms‘that contain between five hundred 
and one thousand acres are frequent. The 
English farmer rarely owns the land he tills; 
he rents it from the gentry. It is astonishing 
to an American that the farmers can pay the 
rents they have to and live. Even poor land 
commands a yearly rental of five dollars an 
acre, while the best land brings four times 
that sum. Farmhouses as a rule stand lonely 
and neighborless, dotting here and there the 
wide stretches of open country between vil- 
lages. The villages themselves are made up 
of the homes of the gentry, tradespeople and 
laborers. This is always the case, however 
rural the region. There may be a farm house 
er two on the outskirts, but never village 
clusters, such as we are familiar with in New 
England, with the farmhouses predominant. 
The English farm dwellings, with two or three 
laborers’ cottages close by, stands in the midst 
of the broad fields of the farm itself and the 
nearest neighbor is commonly half a mile dis- 
tant. 

Ordinarily the farmhouse is a large, solid, 
two-story building of brick or stone. It 
stands on the borders of a big farm yard and 
with the great barns and sheds, the cottages 
of the help and the ricks of hay and grain, all 
clustering close about, the farm has quite the 
look of a little hamlet. In front of the house 
is apt to be a part of the yard reserved for a 
garden of lawn, shrubs and flower beds. Back 
of the house is a garden and a number of fruit 
trees. Among these are several apple trees, 
but these do not have the hardiness and vig- 
or they attain on our side of the Atlantic, 
and you never see large orchards of them. 

In one corner of the farm yard, or some- 
where about the buildings, is usually a spot 
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A TYPICAL 


ENGLISH FARM HOUSE. 





full of broken-down machinery and other rub- 
bish half hidden in a rank tangle of grass 
and weeds. In another corner is a pond of 


what looks to be stagnant and filthy water 
with apparently neitherinlet nor outlet. This 
is the paddling place of the farm ducks and 


geese, and there you see the swallows darting 
and making sudden dips in the dark water 
But its chief purpose is to serve as a drinking 
place for the cows and horses. The muddy 
margin of the pond is always cut up with the 
imprints of their hoofs, for they are very fond 
of this water and prefer it to a running brools 
Indeed, I was often told that cows thrive on 
it and that they give milk of a superior quali- 
ty if they have a slimy pond in the barnyard 
to drink out of. The pond is in the lowest 
part of the farm yard and is an artificial hol- 
low scooped out and puddled with clay. It 
catches the drainage from the land surround- 
ing and from the farm roofs, and never goes 
entirely dry except in severe drouths. 

The barns are broad and low. The eaves, 
all around, are barely out of reach. You 
never find any of our kind of barns, witha 
cellar underneath and two or three stories 


above. The gloomy cavern of the interior is 
crisscrossed with great beams, but it looks 
vacant. Barns are simply storage places for 


tools, roots and threshed grain, with a few 
rude stables for cows and horses. Hay and 
unthreshed cereals are stacked out-of-doors, 
the latter in the farm yard, the former often- 
est in a corner of the field where it is cut. 
These stacks, or ricks as they are called, are 
oblong in shape and broaden out a little from 
the base upward. They are crowned with 
rooflike tops of thatch. It is believed to be 
best to get the hay into the ricks before it is 
quite dry. If it sweats a little that improves 
its quality. The harvest requires nice judg- 
ment; for the hay must not sweat too much 
or it will be harmed,and for a large rick where 
the liability to sweat is increased, the hay 
must be dryer than for a small rick. Some 
ricks you pass in harvest time have a sweet, 
honeylike odor, others have a sour smell that 
is apparent at quite a distance. Once in a 
while a rick not judiciously made will get 
to smoking and the hay in the center will be 
blackened and spoiled. 

One of the interesting farm sights of south- 
ern England is the bullock trains plowing. 
Two yokes of bullocks are hitched to a single 
plow and each creature has on a pair of great 
leathern blinders, which gives the team a look 
truly antediluvian. The oxen do not wear 
yokes, but have simple harnesses made of 
broad leather bands. But oxen are not used 


as commonly as they were years ago, and 
horses are the rule. 


In the heavy soil of that 


part of England they use four horses to each 
plow, just as they do of the bullocks, and in 
addition to the man who guides the plow, 
there is always a plowboy to walk along be- 


side the horses and urge them on. The boys 
no doubt earn their wages, for they keep 


and giv- 
the whip. 
and 


shouting to their teams all the time 
ing them an occasional crack with 
However, this is a matter of business 
habit, and the horses do not mind it. 

On the English farm they talk a very dif- 
erent language to their horses from what is 
used in ‘‘the states,’’? which is the way they 
speak of our country. I translate the impor- 
tant phrases: 
AMERICA 


To front team: ENGLAND 


Haw Maether ho 
Gee Gee woot 
To rear team: 

Haw Jay up 
Gee Hoot woot 


To hasten the horses: 


Get up Gee up 
To stop them: 

Whoa Weigh 
To back them: 

Back Woot back 


This is the horse language of only one sec- 
aS Ss © 


. to be the head of Oliver Cromwell. 
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It varies in different coun- 
ties just as the dialects of the people do. 
England has a climate so much milder than 
ours that the grass keeps its green all winter 
and the farm work goes on without the long 
interruption of snow and frost we are so fa- 


tion of England. 


miliar with. A plowman there is always a 
plowman, year in and year out. Day after 
day he plods the furrow, turning under one 
field after another, and even if there is a cold 
snap sharp enough to stop the plow it is only 
for a few days. 

For wages, a laborer in the poorer counties 
gets 10 or 12 shillings a week, but there are 
districts where the pay is five dollars or more. 
At the lower wage, the man with a large fami- 
ly, which most English laborers are sure to 
have, and his daily beer at the inn, has a hard 
time to keep soul and body together. His 
wife works in the fields a part of the time and 
the children, too, as soon as they get through 
school, at the age of 11 or 12, while the old 
folks go to the poorhouse. The farmers them- 
selves are often far from prosperous. They 
feel keenly American competition and they 
are conservative and old-fashioned in their 
methods. Yet failure is very apt to be due to 
lack of business ability and to a desire to play 
the gentleman. There, the same as here, men 
are more particular about not getting their 
hands dirty than they once were; they do not 
like to get up as early, they want to ride a 
spirited horse, and aspire to make ladies of 
their daughters. At any rate, many of the 
farms are vacant and the gentry owners have 
to run them as best they can, and all through 
the English country there is the same strong 
tendency townward among the young people 
that is apparent all over the civilized world. 





The Head of Cromwell.—At the pleasant 
country seat of Sevenoaks, an hour’s ride by 
rail from London, is preserved a head impaled 
on a pike, which is believed with good reason 
The with- 
ered features resemble the portraits and de- 
scriptions of the Protector, and there is a tuft 
of brown hair on tle crown. The relic be- 
longs to Mr Horace Wilkinson. 





Multum in Parvo.—Quantity and qnality are 
features of the Farmers’ Almanac and Weather 
Forecasts for 1896. 500 pages, 10,000 facts, 
1000 topics. It is an unrivaled, unequaled 
and invaluable encyclopedic almanac, with a 
complete summary of information concerning 
matters statistical, official, political, historic- 
al, educational, agricultural; “likewise re- 
ligious facts and_ general information 
for office, home and farm. Every 
subscriber to this journal is entitled to 
a copy of this book on payment of 10 cents for 
postage and packing. For further particulars, 
see announcement elsewhere. 
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I Kissed Her. 
MARY HOCKETT FLANNER. 





Her head inclined, I could but catch 
(From out a tossed and tangled curl 
That like a seaweed whiter made) 
A bit of neck that gleamed like pearl. 


It was so white, and such a mite 

It seemed impossible ’twould hold 
The kisses that I showered on 

That bit of pearl, half framed in gold. 


And she? She never spoke a word 
To bid me stop, but gurgled low, 
As do the stretims whose waters kiss 
The pebbles over which they flow. 


I murmured sweetest words of love 
In her small ear—I will confess; 
But ’twas my baby girl, you know, 

And I was butt’ning up her dress. 





A True Story of Doughnuts. 


ELLIOTT. 





EADOWEND DOUGH- 
NUTS.’’ That was the sign 
that had stared me in the 
face week in and week out 
in the window of an unpre- 
tentious little store on Main 
street. It was a queer, old- 
fashioned place, where you 

could buy anything from knitting needles to 

castile soap. It almost attracted you because 

















of its old-time style. Three or four dull, 


lamps lighted the interior, which you entered 
by a flight of stone steps guarded by a slender 
iron railing. It was a nondescript sort of 
store, but clean and fresh, and somehow after 
Ihad glanced at ‘‘Meadowend doughnuts”’ 
for three or four weeks I made up my mind 
to try them. 

‘*Ten cents for half a dozen,’’ I repeated 
when the fresh-faced young woman answered 
my inquiry about the doughnuts. ‘‘ Why; that 
is double the price the bakers ask.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, smilingly, ‘‘only these are 
not bakers’ doughnuts. Will you try them?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ I said doubtfully. 

The box she brought me looked fresh and 
dainty. It was a plain white pasteboard af- 
fair, but it was tied neatly with white twine 
and the ‘‘Meadowend doughnuts’’ in neat 
script on the top was just unique enough to 
make you wonder who the writer was and 
where Meadowend was situated. It brought 
to mind a big, fresh, cheery farmhouse where 
butter and eggs and fresh,cream, milk,ete,were 
to be had in abundance. Next morning when 
I opened the box, for doughnuts go so well 
with coffee, you know, I felt as if 10c¢ a 
half dozen was cheap. The box was lined 
neatly with white tissue paper, and such 
doughnuts! They were of the variety they 
call raised, and they were delicate, sweet, 
spicy, soft as to interior,*and brown and crisp 
as toast on the exterior, with a powdering of 
soft sugar about them. They never made you 
dream of the lard kettle; they would not 
have quarreled with the most uncertain di- 
gestion, and—well, we had never known be- 
fore what doughnuts and coffee meant. 

That evening I called at this little store 
again and this time I carried off two boxes 
after a chat with the bright little saleswoman. 

‘*Where is Meadowend?”’’ I asked, ‘‘and who 
makes the doughnuts?’’ 

‘*Meadowend is in another state, fifty 
miles from here. I used to live there and 
when I was home last summer I went to spend 
the day with an old schoolmate. She was in 
sad straits. Her husband had died, leaving 
her with three children and an old-fashioned 
farmhouse. She could neither sell nor rent. 
She couldn’t leave home to work. There was 
nothing to do thereabouts, and she didn’t 
know where to turn. We sat talking over 
things at supper time and I asked her sud- 
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denly, ‘‘Why don’t you sell your doughnuts? 

‘*Who’d buy them?’’ she said; ‘‘everybody 
round here does their own baking.’’ 

‘*You let me have a batch of nice fresh ones 
to take back with me,’’ I said, and when I 
came home I had a big basketful of Helen’s 
doughnuts. I didn’t send her more than a 
dollar for that lot, for I gave them away 
among neighbors and customers. But the 
next week I sent her an order that kept her 
baking for one day. Now she has a hired 
girl to help her. She buys boxes, twine and 
paper wholesale, sends a huge*crate here by 
express every afternoon, pays me a little com- 
mission on the sales, and—well, last week 
I sent her a check for $35. Next week she be- 
gins to supply customers in a town nearer her 
home. Her doughnuts have made a comforta- 
ble home of the old Meadowend farmhouse.’’ 





A Cobweb Quilt. 


BELLE TEMPLE. 





For this quilt save your pieces of light or 
dark striped material. The design is made up 
of hexagons or six-sided figures. Each block 
of the quilt is made of six equilateral triangles, 
that is, triangles whose three sides are exact- 





ly the same length. If these triangles are cut 
out of the striped goods so that the stripes 
run straight across from side to side (not from 
the point of the triangle), the stripes will 
match when the triangles are sewed together 
and will form smaller hexogons inside the 
block resembling a cobweb, providing’ only 
one sort of goods is used in each block. A 
good effect is to be had by surrounding each 
dark block with light ones, or vice versa. A 
pretty quilt could be made of the hexagons, 
not using stripes alone, but only keeping the 
light and dark blocks separated. 





Hit-and-Miss Carpet. 


SARAH E. WILCOX. 


Cut or tear rags into lengths from three 
inches to three quarters of a yard and ftive- 
eights of an inch in width. Occasionally a 
longer strip will not mar the beauty of the 
carpet. One needs bright colors—red, yellow, 
green, orange, pink, blue, as well as black, 
white, and shades of brown. Calico and 
checked goods, striped, cut crosswise, are es- 
pecially effective. White rags can be colored 
fancy colors readily. Cut, sew and reel the 
rags in skeins and tie loosely before coloring 
them. Fancy colors should be short, from 3 
to 9 or 10 inches long, and be put in after. 
Red should occur at least in every yard and a 
quarter. In short, mix the cloth, cotton and 
wool, and the colors, bright and dull, crazy 
fashion. Do not use a great deal of white ;—a 
short piece once in three or four yards. 

The following items are submitted as the 
actuai cost in money of 27 yards of yard-wide 
hit-and-miss rag carpet, and the time and la- 
bor expended, as well as it could be estimat- 
ed: Just 95 lbs of colored warp, six knots to 
the square yard, 22c per Ib, $2.09; 64 yards of 
slightly damaged red calico, 20c; four spools 
of thread, 20c; weaving, $3.24; total $5.73, or 
2ijc per yard. Two women prepared the rags 
in four weeks during the short winter days, 
and did the housework for a family of four 
persons and the dairy work of two cows. We 
did not work in the evening and took from 





half an hour to an hour daily for exercise in 


the open air. 
——— 


Reformin Mourning Customs, discussed in 
so spirited a manner by our contributors, has 
reached the congress of the United States. 
The funeral junketings of that body of late 
years have become a source of scandal, on ac- 
count of the lavish expenditure of public 
money and the unseemly revelry of the 
**‘mourners ’’ over dead statesmen, so that 
now there is a bill before congress to curtail 
the expenses to be incurred in congressional 
funerals and to provide that a sergeant at 
arms shall take the place, as funeral escort, 
of the committees now sent to the homes of 
deceased members. 





A City Woman’s Success in Farming.—Vacant 
lots in the upper portion of New York city 
were tilled-last summer by the unemployed, 
an experiment conducted by a charitable or- 
ganization. The best success in proportion to 
the land allotted was made by a woman. This 
plucky woman, not content with taking the 
entire care of her half-acre of land, obliging- 
ly pulled up the weeds from her neighbors’ 
plots, which she preserved, dried and burned, 
using the ashes to fertilize her own land. 
She thus secured good crops with small ex- 
pense, and besides storing; up enough vegeta- 
bles to,last her through the winter, she suc- 
ceeded in making a profit of $100. The aver- 
age amount made was about $75 to an acre of 
land. 


Woman as Man’s Comrade.—We fill the 
brains of our daughters with current conven- 
tional catchwords, as we fill their pockets 
with the current coin of the republic, and it 
would no more occur to most of us to furnish 
them with the materials for forming independ- 
ent opinions than it would to supply them 
with the tools for coining their own money. 
So long as this system remains in vogue, the 
happy comradeship between men and women 
which prevailed in pagan gmes, is out of the 
question. For you cannot make a comrade 
out of a cackling flirt, or a simpering fashion- 
plate, or an amiable echo. Until we cease to 
teach our girls the pernicious folly that they 
have to live only to love, they will, in my 
opinion, not be worth loving,—besides being 
exceedingly trying to live with.—[{Prof H. H. 
Boyesen. 








WALTER BAKER & CO. ute, 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every Can. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Dial 8 for 8c 
PLAY S ace einer iets toe 
T. S. Denison, Publisher. Chicago 


Cure at homes 
pure ree, Dr. W. 8. Bi0e 
Box 444, Smithville, N. ¥. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Possibilities of Potatoes. 
KEREN KING. 





The secret of having potatoes mealy and 
palatable is to cook them properly and serve 
immediately. Potatoes should be peeled very 
thinly, as the best part of the potato is nearest 
the skin. As soon as they are peeled they 
should be placed in cold water, as exposure to 
the air darkens them. Soaking them in cold 
water renders them firm so that they will hold 
their shape better. 

The medium-sized and smooth potatoes 
are best. The medium-sized potatoes, when 
young, will cook in from 20 to 30 minutes; old 
potatoes require a longer time. Potatoes are 
rendered watery if allowed to cook after they 
reach the proper condition. They should be 
cooked in clear, fresh water that has just 
reached the boiling point. Coverclosely and 
boil steadily until they present a mealy, 
broken surface; then remove them from the 
stove and drain off the water thoroughly. If 
they are to be mashed, mash them with a 
wire potato masher. When this is done, add 
to each pint of potato a scant 4 teacupful of 
rich, hot milk, 1 tablespoonful melted butter, 
4 teaspoonful salt and half a saltspoon of pep- 
per. Beat the mixture until light, turn it into 
a dish and serve without packing; the rough 
surface being more attractive and the potato 
being lighter when treated in this way. 

Potato Puff.—To every pint of mashed pota- 
toes add 3 tablespoonfuls sweet milk or cream 
and then the yolk of 2 eggs well beaten by 
themselves first and afterward in the potatoes, 
to make the latter light. Last, stir in the 
whipped whites of the eggs, heap the prepara- 
tion roughly upon a dish that can be sent to 
the table, and bake 10 minutes or more, until 
the mass has risen and browned nicely. 

Potato Timbale.—To each quart of mashed 
and highly seasoned potatoes add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of fine bread crumbs that have been 
thrown into a teacupful of boiling milk, and 
when the whole is slightly cooled stir in 3 
well-beaten eggs. Spread a mold with a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of butter and then sprinkle 
with as many fine bread crumbs as will adhere 
to its inner surface. Press the potatoes into 
the mold and then bake in a moderate oven 
for 25 minutes; reméve and when slightly 
cooled turn them upon a platter and serve. 

Ringed Potatoes.—Peel large potatoes, cut 
them round and round in shavings, as you 
pare an apple. Fry with clean, sweet lard in 
a fryingpan till brown, stirring so as to brown 
all alike, drain on a sieve, sprinkle fine salt 
over them and serve. 

Potato Rissoles.—Mash potatoes, salt and 
pepper to taste, if desired add a little chopped 
onion. Roll the potatoes into small balls, 
cover them with egg and bread crumbs and 
fry in hot lard about two minutes. 

Saratoga Poiatoes.—Pare and cut into thin 
slices large potatoes (new are best), let stand 
in ice-cold water a half hour. Add sufiicient 
salt to the water to season them. Takea 


handful of the potatoes, squeeze the water 
ffom them and dry in a napkin; separate the 
slices and drop a handful ata time intoa 


hot lard; do not crowd them in the 
skillet. Stir with a fork until they are a light 
brown color, drain well and serve in an open 
dish. They are very nice served cold for Sun- 
day luncheon. 

Fried Whole Potatoes.—Peel and boil in salt- 
ed water, remove from the fire as soon as done 
so that they will remain whole; have ready 
1 beaten egg and some rolled crackers or bread 
crumbs. First roll the potatoes in the egg 
and then in the crumbs, and fry in butter till 
a light brown, or drop in hot lard. This is a 
nice way to cook old potatoes. 

Baked Potatoes.—Select potatoes of even size, 
scrub them with a brush, wipe with a cloth 
and place in a hot oven. The moment they 
are done squeeze each one to burst its skin 
and allow the steam to escape. 

Scalloped Potatoes.—Pare and cut in thin 
slices enough to nearly fill a two-quart earthen 
baking dish. Place a layer of potatoes in the 
bottom; sprinkle lightly with salt, pepper, 
little lumps of butter and a very little flour, 
then another layer of potatoes and so on until 


skillet of 
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the dish is full within two inches of the top. 
Fill the dish with rich, sweet milk to within 
one inch of the top, cover and bake about 
one hour. Do not stir. Cold boiled potatoes 
are excellent cooked in the same way, 15 min- 
utes being sufficient time to cook them. 





Apple Delicacies. 


KATHERINE B. JOHNSON. 





There is no kind of fruit that can be served 
in anything like so many ways as the apple 
or that is more easily ruined by improper 
cooking. Indeed, the difference in flavor and 
tenderness between a gilliflower apple and a 
Bartlett pear is not greater than between a 
properly and a faultily made apple pie or dish 
of sauce. Try the recipes which follow and 
prove the truth of these assertions: 

Plain Apple Pie.—Make the paste flaky by 
having all the ingredients very cold and hand- 
ling it as little as possible in making. Pare, 
quarter and core tart apples. After covering 
the tin with paste spread half the sugar neces- 
sary for sweetening over it; put a row of ap- 
ple quarters around close to the rim and fill 
in the center neatly. Add the remainder of 
the sugar, not allowing any to fall on the 
outer rim of pastry, season with spice, grated 
lemon peel or whatever flavoring you prefer; 
add a piece of butter as large as a walnut, 
cut in small bits and scatter around; suffi- 
cient water to leave the filling moist when 
baked, and dredge a teaspoonful of flour over 
the top. After covering with paste sift a tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar over the top and 
bake 30 to 40 minutes. The oven should be 
quite hot the first 15 minutes, else the crust 
will not be light. 

Apple Sauce.—Pare, quarter and core tart 
apples. Put sufficient sugar to sweeten some 
into an agate or earthen pudding dish; dis- 
solve with hot water, add the apples, cover 
closely and bake until tender but not broken. 
Cook rather slowly. 

Delicious Apple Dumplings. — Make a sauce of 1 
teacupful of boiling water, 1 of sugar, 1 table- 
spoonful butter and 2 of corn starch. Stir 
constantly until it boils smooth. Season with 
nutmeg or lemon peel. Pare, quarter and core 
tart apples. Make a dough as for baking 
powder biscuit and fashion the dumplings as 
if they were to be steamed. Butter a pud- 
ding mold, arrange the dumplings over the 
bottom, leaving room for them to rise, pour 
the sauce over, cover closely and bake until 
the apples are tender. Serve hot in the sauce. 
fe Apple Rice Pudding.—Pare, quarter and core 
three tart apples and spread loosely in a but- 
tered agate pudding dish. Add ~ cupful of 
sugar and 3 tablespoonfuls rice to 1 quart of 
milk; turn the mixture over the apples, 
spread a few bits of butter over the tops and 
bake in a moderate oven four hours. Serve 
hot with sweetened whipped cream. 

Apple Meringue.—Pare and core tart apples; 
place in a pudding dish, add half an inch of 
water, cover closely and bake until they can 
be easily pierced with a fork. Allow 2 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, 1 egg and 1 cupful milk for 
every 2 apples. Heat the milk, remove from 
the fire, stir in the beaten yolk of the eggs 
and sugar, flavor with grated lemon peel and 
pour it over the apples. Scatter a few bits of 
butter over the top and bake 10 or 15 minutes, 
until the custard sets. Make a meringue of 
the whites of the eggs sweetened and flavored 
with lemon; spread unevenly over the cus- 
tard; brown lightly and serve cold. 








What chimney to use for 
your burner or lamp? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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ALt AT SEA 


But Finally Rescued from Danger. 
Result of Taking a Friend’s Advice. 





There are thousands of women to-day 
entirely at sea, so to speak, as far as 
their ailments are concerned. 

They are 
overtaken by 
some female 
complaint, 
and send for 
their doctor 
in all haste, 
He usually 
tries this and 
that without 
success ; he is 
all at sea, and 
his poor pa- 
tient is with 

him. 


















Sud- 
denly 





a lady friend tells the sufferer to try 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
because it has cured her. 

The following letter shows the result 
of that trial, and is a sample of thousands 
of similar cases happening daily. 

“*T had been very sick for a long time; 
doctored with many prominent physi- 
cians. They pronounced my case dys- 
pepsia, and said there’ was a tendency to 
cancer of the womb. There was a sense 
of fulness and weight in stomach after 
meals, loss of appetite, and offensive 
belching of wind, dizziness, ‘all gone’ 
feeling in pit of the stomach; headache, 
heartburn, pa'pi- 
tation at times, 
urine high col- 
ored. A lack of 

interest in all 
things. 

“The doctor’s 

medicines gave 
me but little re- 
lief. I was al- 
most in despair, 
when a friend ad- 
vised your Com- 
pound. I took 
it, and am now 
perfectly well I 
can recommend it to all women. A 
number of my friends and neighbors 
have taken it on my recommendation, 
and have always found relief.’’ — Mrs. 
JAMES CRANKSHAW, Frankford, Pa. 
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DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 


all other devices. The oni 
comfortable and invisible 
the world. 


Write tor, amph 
wr 104 T NEAR DRUM CO.» 
rus Oulsvilie, . 

Omices: i 122 Broadway, N.Y Y. 





SOLD! 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


towashascleanascan bedoneonthe %,000in 
washboard and with much more ease. This ap lies to 
Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which wil sent 
on trial at wholesale price; if not satisfactory money re- 
funded. Agents W anted. Forexclusive Doses Fertice’s — 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG. CO., Box23 
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ht to make Sod on Portraits in wae & —- 

elt homes by a new copyrighted mete. 

ne method will be furnished work b A ~ nich 
ey ‘EA 


et EARN $8 TO S16 AWEEK, percicuiars 


HH. A. German Ar Tyrone, P 
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Treats nervous de bility and all Chronic diseases. 
15, Springfield, Mass. 





THE HEALTH ADVISER 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention;different from 
safe. simple, 
ar Drum in 
Helps where medical skill 
fails. No —. ox string attachment. 


BOX 
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GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 


Knit Tumbler Doily. 


CARRIE FISHER. 


Cast on twenty-five stitches. 
Ist row—Knit nineteen, over twice, purl two 
together, knit one, over, knit two. 


2d row—Knit four, over twice, purl two to- 





leave one stitch on the 


gether, knit nineteen, 


needle and turn the work. 

sd row—Slip one, knit fourteen, narrow, 
over, knit two, over twice, purl two together, 
knit two, over, knit two. ° 


4th row—Knit tive, over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit eighteen, leave two. 
5th row—Slip one, knit twelve, narrow, 


over, knit three, over twice, 
knit one, over, knit two, 

6th row—Knit seven, over 
together, knit seventeen, leave three. 

7th row—Slip one, knit ten, narrow, over, 
knit four, over twice, purl two together, knit 
seven 

8th row—Bind off four, knit two, over twice, 
purl two together, knit sixteen, leave four. 

%th row—Slip one, knit eight, narrow, over, 
knit five, over twice, purl two together, knit 
one, over, knit two. 

10th row—Knit four, over twice, purl two 
together, knit fifteen, leave five. 


purl two together, 
over, knit two. 
twice, purl two 





llth row one, knit six, narrow, over, 
knit six, over twice, purl two together, knit 
two, over, knit two. 

12th row—Knit five. over twice, purl two 
together, knit fourteen, leave six. 

13th row—Slip one, knit four, narrow, over, 
knit three, narrow, over twice, narrow, over 


twice, purl two together, knit one (over, knit 


two), twice. 
l4th row—Knit seven, 


over twice, purl two 


together, knit two, purl one, knit ten, leave 
seven. 
15th row—Slip one, knit two, narrow, over, 


over twice, narrow, knit 
two, over twice, purl two together, knit seven. 

16th row—Bind off four, knit two, over 
twice, purl two together, knit four, purl one, 
knit seven, leave eight. 

17th row—Slip one, knit three, over, nar- 
row, knit two, narrow, over twice, narrow, 
over twice, purl two together, knit one, over, 
knit two. 


knit two, narrow. 


18th row—Knit four, over twice, purl two 
together, knit two, purl one, knit eight, leave 
nine. 

19th row—Slip one, knit three, over, nar- 


row, knit five, over twice, 
knit two, over, knit two. 

20th row—Knit five, over 
together, knit ten, leave ten. 

2ist row—Slip one, knit three, over, narrow, 
knit four, over twice, purl two together, knit 
one, over, knit two, over, knit two. 

22d row—Knit over twice, purl two 
together, knit nine, leave eleven. 

23d row—Slip one, knit three, over, narrow, 
knit three, over twice, purl two together, knit 


purl two together, 


twice, purl two 


seven, 


seven. 

24th row—Bind off four, knit two, over twice, 
purl two together, knit eight, 
Ship one, 


leave twelve. 


2th row— knit three, over, nar- 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 44500 PURE 


High priced toilet soaps cost more than the Ivory, not 
because the soap itself is any better, but by reason of the ex- 
pensive wrappings, boxes and perfume. 


toilet soaps is much greater. 





Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 





Then the profit on 





row, knit two, over twice, 
knit one, over, knit two. 
26th row—Knit four, over twice, purl two 
together, knit seven, leave thirteen. 
27th row—Siip one, knit three, over, narrow, 
knit one, over twice, purl two together, knit 


purl two together, 


two, over, knit two. 

28th row—Knit five, over twice, purl two 
together, knit six, leave fourteen. 

29th row—Slip one, knit five, over twice, 


purl two together, knit one, over, knit 
over, knit two. 
30th row—Knit seven, over twice, 
together, knit tive, leave fifteen. 
3lst row—Slip one, knit four, 
purl two together, knit seven. 
32d row—Bind off four, knit two, over twice, 
purl two together, knit four, leave sixteen. 
33d row—Slip one, knit three, over twice, 
purl two together, knit one, over, knit two. 
4th row—Knit four, over twice, purl two 
together, knit three, leave seven. 


two, 
purl two 


over twice, 


35th row—Slip one, knit two, over twice, 
purl two together, knit two, over, knit two. 
36th row—Knit five, over twice, purl two 


together, knit two, leave eighteen. 

sith row—Slip one, over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit one, over, knit two, over, knit 
two. 

38th row—Knit 
together, knit one. 


seven, over twice, purl two 





one, over twice, purl two 
together, knit seven. 
40th row—Bind off four, knit two, over 


twice, purl two together, knit twenty. 

This completes one point. Repeat until there 
are seven points, bind off very loose and sew 
the two edges together overhand, to show as 
little as possible, and the doily is finished. 


One Grange’s Fair Flora. 
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Delicious Chicken Pie.—Dress and joint a 
large fat chicken and put it to cook in 3 pints 
of boiling water. Cover and cook until ten- 
der, adding boiling water if necessary. When 
about done add salt and pepper. Smooth 2 
tablespoons of flourin 4 cup of boiling water 
and slowly add to the boiling liquor, stirring 
constantly so it will not be lumpy. Let cook 
two or three minutes and remove from the 
fire. Have ready @ crust made from 6 teacups 
flour, 3 heaping teaspoons baking powder, 
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© CENUINE— 
Electric Belt 


for men and women, quickly 
cures Rheumatism, Paralysis, 
Liver and Kidney trouble, 
Nervous and General Debil 
ity, Gout, Indigestion, Pains 
in the Head, Hips, Back or 
Limbs, and kindred « — nts. 
If you cannot get our belt from 
your druggist, read the fe I 
ing plan, which we have ad pt 
ed to introduce ~ m quickly in 
your neighborhood 


Given Away 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Insoles. 


For a limited period 
we will make to every 
person who sends us $3 
for one of our Standard 
Belts, a present of a 
pair of Dr. Scott’s Celebrate d Electrie Insoles (Price 50c.), 
which will positively keep the feet warm and dry. Send for 
our circular giving information concerning all our goods. This 
offer is made for a short time only; do not delay; send at once 
you may never have the chance acain. Agents wanted. 


Pall Mall Electric Ass’n. Room 17, 842 B’way, N. Y 





PRICE, $3.00. 





State size of Shoe you wear. 








sifted in the flour, 15 teacups lard well rub- 


bed through the flour, 1 heaping teaspoon of 
salt and 1} teacups sweet milk. Handle as 
little as possible. Take two-thirds of it, roll 


out about one-fourth of an inch thick and line 


a baking pan with it, letting the crust come 
up over the sides. Invert a teacup in the 
center of the pan to prevent the upper crust 


from sagging in the gravy and thus becoming 
heavy, and evenly distribute the chicken 
and a part of the gravy in the pan. Roll the 
upper crust, cut two or three slits in it tu al- 
low of the escape of steam, put it on as any 
other pie crust would be, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven about 20 minutes or until the crust 
is crisp. Serve in the same pan as baked in, 
by pinning a napkin around it and setting 
on a platter. Heat the remainder of the gravy 
and send tu °:e table hot to be served with it. 
[Clara 8. Everts. 

Screens have come to be an absolute necessi- 
ty in the modern house and many are the ugly 
doors, dressers and washstands that they con- 
ceal. The Moorish screen is the newest de- 
sign. It is made in dark wood and although 
a quaint, solemn-looking affair it very 
picturesque and artistic. 





is 


Face Powders.—Some face powders are harm- 
less, others are very injurious. To test a pow- 
der drop a pinch into a wine glass of water. 
If it dissolves it can safely be used, if it 
proves insoluble, avoid it as you would small 
pox. 


A Widow’s Initials.—it is optional with a 
widow whether she shall keep her husband’s 
initials or not. Still Mrs Grundy says that 
.2e should, while the divorced woman ought 
to return to her own initials. 





Two Very Clever young people, one a young 
man and another a young woman, gain a good 
living by the art of story telling ‘and enter- 
taining at parties. The man recites negro 
melodies and the girl imitates bird songs and 
calls and odd notes of the woods. 


Cut Flowers.—Put a teaspoonful of salt in 
the water that goes in a vase of cut flowers, 
and they will last much longer. 























Transplanting to Country Homes, 


Of the millions who came to Chicago to the 
World’s fair, many once fairly drawn into the 
maelstrom of a large city found it more and 
more difficult to get away again. Toward win- 
ter several thousand found themselves penni- 





less and homeless and without work. They 
slept on the bare stone floors of police sta- 
tions, and in the corridors of the city hall. 


As a reliefin the emergency, soup kitchens 
were opened and street sweeping was given 
for employment. The civic federation with 
Lyman J. Gage, president of the First Na- 
tional bank, as president, expended in this 
manner more than $100,000. But when spring 
came on the incongruity became apparent. 
The remedy seemed simple. It was only the 
old problem of supply and demand, and how 
to bring it together, which was to be solved. 

A superintendant was found in the person 
of John Visher, who had publicly advocated 
the general adoption of transplanting unem- 
ployed or poorly employed persons from con- 
gested centers of population to rural districts. 
The bureau of labor and transportation was 
opened, and from that day to the present this 
work has been successfully prosecuted under 
Mr Visher’s direction and is now located at 
719-167 Dearborn street. Notices were placed 
free of charge in a large number of agricul- 
tural papers offering to supply farm help of 
every description. “The railroads when ap- 
plied to by the bureau give transportation at 
half the regular rates, and the farmers who 
send for help are willing to advance when 
asked the wages of their help to the extent of 
the other half. No other charge is made of 
either employer or employed. Scores of busi- 
ness men and bankers heartily endorse the or- 
ganization and meet with voluntary contri- 
butions the small running expenses of this ex- 
ceedingly inexpensive, but wonderfully help- 
ful bit of philanthropic machinery. 

Among the first work illustrating very apt- 
ly its possibilities, there were sent out to a 
farm home 200 miles south of Chicago, a child- 
less couple, the man to work in the field, the 
woman in the kitchen. No sooner were they 
installed than the request came from a neigh- 
boring farmer for the wife’s sister, a widow 
with two small children,also to help in house- 
work. Within a month after her departure 
the aged parents of these sisters with an un- 
married son were sent for, as the first farmer 
was offering them at a nominal rental a cot- 
with plenty of land for vegetables 
thrown in. 

Shortly after a reader and frequent contrib- 
utor to the columns of this paper sent in for a 

handy boy.’’ He was told that there was 
one in the home for the friendless who would 
fill his bill, but that he had a sister from 
whom he was loth to be parted. If desired, 
both would contribute their childish glee to 
his childless home. The remittance for the 
transportation was promptly sent on by the 
farmer, and the following letter gives quite 
an insight into the delightful life of these or- 
phans: 


tage, 


STERLING, N D. 
Mr JoHN ViIsHER, Dear Sir: The children are 
well and growing like weeds. You would not 


know them now, they look so different from 
the little, pale, sickly looking children that 
came here, although they were pretty well 


then. But the indoor life was telling on them. 
Paul goes after the cows on the pony every 
night, and drives them off every morning a 
mile. He rides like a trocper, but you should 
have seen him at first. And Frances, she 
rides some too; but what work she made of it 
for a while! I tell you they enjoy themselves, 
as they get lots of outdoor pure air, and we 


find them a great deal of company and 
help, too. They could not be coaxed 
to go back to the home. They had com- 


pany to-day. <A boy and girl came 
ten miles on horseback and 
with them. They went up on 
fourth of a mile from the ew and picked a 
lot of June berries and had a great treat. T 
should think you would be flooded with ap- 
plications for help of all kinds. With consid- 
erations of esteem, I remain, very truly, 
HARVEY SMITH. 
In the placing out of children no adoption 
is required and no conditions are imposed,nor 
éven is there a contract made; only an un- 
derstanding that the fair and humane thing 
Will be done. The reliance in the case of 


sight or 
spent the day 
a butte one- 
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children and adults also is upon the honorable 
character and the instincts of justice and fair 
play; which to the best of their knowledge and 
belief, the bureau considers there exists in 
both employer and employee. The work has 
kept on growing in a geometrical ratio. In 
commenting on the sending west of a young 
mother to join her husband, who had gone 
in advance to prepare a home for her, the man- 
ager of the Daily News fresh air fund writes: 
‘*Permit me to thank you for your favor, in 
which you speak of the happy lot of Mrs M, 
the destitute young mother whom I sent you. 
I really believe deep down in my heart that 
your charity is the very best scheme of relief 
I have ever known. Very truly your 
friend,C. M. F.’’ Frequently farmers coming 
into Chicago with a carload of stock, or on 
some other business, haying heard of the bu- 
reau, drop in to take back a boy or girl or 
man, and sometimes an entire family, and 
often a widow with a child. One such farm- 
er wrote in: 

‘*I must say I was highly pleased with the 
manner in which the bureau is conducted, 
and with the class of men I saw at the office— 
intelligent, worthy men. Your bureau is & 
worthy object, and whoever assists in its sup- 
port is doing God’s service, and will have 

is reward. Strangers cannot get work 
when travelling. They are called tramps. 
I am well pleased with our man; he is a good 
man and seems contented.’’ 

There are in the files of the bureau many 
letters of similar import from farmers all 
over the country. These people that are sent 
out from Chicago are not, as might be, sup- 
posed upon the first glance, city people with 
city habits of life, but they are in the large 
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majority of cases, as in the one last referred 
to, country people, farmers, and farmers’ 
wives, sons and daughters who have drifted 
into the city under the mistaken impression 
that for them too there will be at ledst some- 
thing to do. When they have learned their 
mistake they are unable to get back again 
to the country where they really belong and 
where their instincts would carry’ them. 
Many of these people confess that it was the 
greatest mistake of their lives they ever 
left the country for the empty glare of the 
city. 

These transplanted persons are found ‘‘all 


over.’’ Some have been sent east as far as 
Delaware, ‘‘contented and happy.’’ Some 
are in Ohio, some in Pennsylvania, some 


north in the lumbering camps, where several 
are hewing themselves homes out of the for- 
ests; some south in Florida, where a number 
are making themselves homes and sending 
for their friends; a few families were sent to 
southwestern Kansas, where the arid plains 
have been transformed into fertile valleys 
through irrigation. Mostly they are, how- 
ever, nearer home, on farms in Michigan as 
tenants, or if widows with children, keeping 
house for bereft widowers or overworked 
farmers’ wives in Illinois, Iowa and Indi- 
ana. A widow with two children who had 
once been a teacher became the housekeeper 
of a widower in Illinois, and wrote back ex- 
pressing the greatest satisfaction in her recent 
home. If one were to go to California or Or- 
egon he would come across this transplanted 
humanity,—boys and girls,men with families, 
widows with children,—all far removed from 
the destitution and filth of the slums. 
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Great Valuc for Little Moncy. 


Weekly News of the World for a Trifle. 





Tae NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 


A twenty-page journal, is the leading Republican family paper of the United States. 1t is a 
National Family Paper, and gives all the news, political and otherwise, regardless of party affilia- 


tions. 


Also general news in attractive form, foreign correspondence covering the news of the 


world, an agricultural department second to none in the country, market reports which are 


recognized authority, 


humorous papers, foreign and domestic, with their 


fascinating short stories, complete 


in each number, the cream of the 
best comic pictures, fashion plates and 


elabor te deseriptions of woman’s attire with a varied and attractive department of house- 


hold interest. 
approaching Presidential Election. 
ment of the 


The Tribune will be especially interesting during the coming year, in view of the 
Public interest will steadily increase, and the disappoint- 
men whose votes turned the scale at the last election, with the results under the 


administration they elected, will make the campaign the most intensely exciting in the history of 


the country. 





SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER._u# 


By special arrangement with the publishers we are enabled to offer 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


The regular subscription price of the two papers is $2. 
All subscribers are entitled to our “Almanac” for 1896 on 


but little more than the price of one. 


One ONLY 


BOTH Yea $1.25. 


ame te ent 0 


e 





You therefore receive both papers for 


payment of but 10 cents additional for postage and packing, making $1.35 in all. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Address all orders to 





Write your name and address on a postal card, send it to Geo. W. Best, Room 
2, Tribune Building, New York City, and a-sample copy of THE NEW YORK 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be mailed to you. 
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We are All Shocked.— Why do not our Tablers 
reply to the free divorce subject advanced by 
Fannie M. Taylor? Are they so shocked at 
her ideas as to consider silence the only suit- 
able reply? Ina recent issue of the Sunday 
papers a long letter from Bill Nye informs the 
readers how easily divorces are obtained in 
Oklahoma, and that the town of Alva in that 
state is doing a thriving business in dealing 
out divorces to those who have unintention- 
ally secured a misfit in the matrimonial mar- 
ket. Like the unhappy possessers of duplicate 
Christmas presents, an exchange may be made 
at slight cost to the owner. In my part of 
the country we are hardly educated up to that 
process as yet, but like all other improve- 
ments, I suppose it will come in time. Let 
us hear what our Tablers think of Mrs Tay- 
lor’s ideas. It is quite as suitable a subject 
as hired men.—[ Keziah. 


A Husband Instead of a Hired Man.—I have 
noticed lately a great deal said about old 
maids. Now I wish to say a few words in 
their behalf, for I suppose I have got to submit 
to the fact that I am one myself, and will say 
right here that [ can drive an ox team, pitch 
hay or dig potatoes with the best of them and 
also ride a wheel. L[Lhavetwo hired men. As 
a rule old maids abhor men of all stages and 
description (let them tell it), but let them, 
like myself, come forward and express their 
true thoughts and as a rule they will jump at 
the opportunity when the first man offers his 
hand. Barn smells or tangle-fvot will not 
stand in the way, neither will he be obliged 
to bathe three times a day. My hopes are not 
all dead yet. I would like to hear from others 
like myself who can appreciate the difference 
between having a hired man around or havy- 
ing one you can call ‘‘hubby,’’ who will 
share your trials, cares and tribulations with- 
out murmuring. I think Susan Nipper’s ex- 
perience with the men has been very limited, 
anil if any man ever comes up to her require- 
ments he will have to be made to order. She 
probably has been grievously disappointed in 
some love affair; at any rate she ought to 
have the sympathy of all the Tablers. <All I 
can say is, Ido wish the men would givea 
few of the crusty old maids more of their at- 
tention.—[Susie Harkins. 


Experiences with a Healer.—It is not for me to 
say whether Schlatter did or did not heal any- 
one, as I have never seen him or anybody that 
was healed by him, but I know positively 
that there are persons who are gifted to heal 
disease, or at least alleviate pain, by sim- 
ply laying on of hands. I have known of 
persons troubled with neuralgic headaches 
tinding great relief. I livedin Salt Lake City, 
Utah, during 1892, and in March of that year 
there came to the city a doctor from Denver 
who claimed that he could heal any curable 
disease by laying on his hands or stroking 
and rubbing. He charged from $10 to $25 for 
acure, according to the seriousness of the 
case. At his free public exhibitions I saw 
some marvelous cures, but there might have 
been some collusion on the part of the healed 
ones, so I will tell only of two cases, of which 
I personally knew the afflicted ones. One 
was an old lady, who was pretty nearly deaf. 
She lived next door to where I boarded and 
never was seen without an ear trumpet. Loud 
talking she could not hear; everything had 
to be shouted into her ear. The doctor plac- 
ed her on a chair, then stood behind her and 
commenced to rub her ears. After a while he 
walked to the end of the hall, which was a 
very large one, and said to the lady in ordin- 
ary tones, ‘‘ You are cured now: you can get 
up and take your chair in the audience.”’ 

To the surprise of us all she jumped up, de- 
clared that she could hear perfectly well and 
with many thanks went back to her place. As 
long as I stayed in Salt Lake City that lady 
could hear very well. A gentleman who dur- 
ing the winter had sprained himself consider- 
ably by falling on the slippery sidewalk, had 
great pains in the back and kidneys, and was 
losing flesh on account of loss of, appetite. 
He could walk only with great pain, with the 
use of two sticks. The doctor manipulated 
on him; after three treatments the man walk- 
ed away erect, with a quick step and without 
using his walking sticks, his appetite improv- 
ed, and he was gaining flesh rapidly. To test 
the matter I myself went to the doctor. I 
had been suffering a great deal from rheuma- 
tism, especially in the left arm, which was 


sometimes so bad that I could not lift up the 
arm. The doctor'took held of the left arm 
and after rubbing it thoroughly, placed both 
hands on the elbow joint where I had the 
most pain. I felt my arm grow very warm 
and the pain ceased, and I had no more rheu- 
matism till in the fall I caught cold getting 
drenched by cold rains.—[Oscar Von Vorg- 
blander. 


Uncle Jared on Hired Girls.—In the congress 
of the United States new members are expect- 
ed to ‘‘hold their peace’’ till they get ac- 
quainted. If this is the rule with the Tab- 
lers’ club, just a word from Aunt Patty saying 
‘little boy, keep still,’’ and I will at once re- 
tire to a back seat and remain there till I am 
called to the front, as [T was in the days of ’61. 
The sisters of the club have been having a 
lively discussion about hired men. Now, why 
not let us of the other side of the house discuss 
the hired girl? I think I hear some sister say, 
‘*What do men know about hired girls?’’ In 
reply I will say we know all about them and 
their ways. In most cases the hired girl has 
a mind, a soul and some of the finer feelings 
that belong to the gentle sex. I am now 
speaking of our Yankee girls, and not the im- 
ported article. If the sisters who hire help 
would insist on American girls, and then 
would take an interest in them and show that 
their work was appreciated when they did 
well, and bestow a gentle reproof when that 
was required, then to a. great extent there 
would be less complaint on this question. I 
keep forgetting that I am a new member, but 
my excuse this time is that Aunt Patty invited 
me to write something, and I will cast my 
humble idea to your tender merey and wait 
the result with fear and trembling. At the 
same time Iam _ going on this principle, ‘‘ be 
sure you are right, then go ahead.’’—[ Uncle 
Jared. 


A Bachelor on Home Comforts.—I 
pardon, Susan Nipper, but I must differ with 
you in one respect. I do not now, nor did I 
at any time, claim the best room in the house 
for the hired man, but from my own personal 
experiences, I do claim that two-thirds of the 
hired men of the present ‘day do not get a 
room fit to live in. Many farmers think that 
if they pay the wages agreed on, all right; 
they can shave their help on the board and 
accommodations, forgetting that if a man 
agrees to work for so much a month and board 
he is entitled to just as good as he would re- 
ceive in a private boarding house. A progress- 
ive farmer is abundantly able to keep a good 
table, as he has nearly everything first hand, 
but there are farmers so much affected with 
‘‘dry rot’’ that they have to send to the 
city when they want a bit of vegetables 
for a change, and when they do the vegetables 
are more often spoiled by not knowing how to 
cook them. Take the potato for a sample. 
Paragraphs are going the rounds of the news- 
papers regarding the unhealthfulness of the 
Irish potato as an article of food. Bosh! Look 
at the Irish people, who in many parts of Ire- 
land live on the potato entirely. There is 
nothing better for scurvy among the sailors 
than the mealy potato. These old doctors and 
their scientific ‘‘paralagisms’’ will be per- 
suading people by and by not to breathe for 
fear of swallowing microbes by the quart. 
But I had started out to say that the potato 
was not properly cooked, eight times out of 
ten. They are simply washed. and _ boiled 
with their jackets on, no salt being added at 
the time. When T get a potato like that on 
my plate I feel like kicking it out of doors. 
The English style is to pare them first, add- 
ing salt to suit, then boil, and thatis the way 
I have eaten them for more than 11 years. I 
like to be comfortable, physically and men- 
tally, but it is very difficult to feel so on seme 
farms far removed from the centers of civili- 
zation. They are the dreariest places imag- 
inable, and the gloom is further intensified by 
the fact that it is customary to go for the mail 
once a week. Now, I love to keep in touch 
with the outside world. I love to read the 
daily paper in the evening when chores are 
done and learn what is going on in all parts 
therein. I love to read about the doings of 
congress at Washington, and enjoy a debate 
between the gentleman from the free silver 
state and the gentleman from Springhank. I 
would rather go without my supper than the 
daily papers. Pages could be written as to 
why young people leave the farm, and in 
closing I would remind Aunt Mollie and 
those who are so fond of airing the question 
of hired help, that Iam not defending those 
who are lazy, dirty or immoral. If everybody 
puaters the golden yule there would be a 
»etter class of hired men. Clean cut, self-re- 
specting young men would take their places. 
As it is now, decent help that would be glad 
to work at farming because they love it, have 
to submit to the same sort of treatment accord- 
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ed the dirtiest, and I don’t blame them wheu 
they clear out.—[{ Bachelor of Cordaville. 


Will Mrs F. M. Howard, author of the ar- 


ticle entitled The old-time essay, kindly send 
her name and address to the Editor? 


SAVED FROM NICOTINE 


Little Charley Fogleman Used Tobacco Since Baby- 
hood, and His Father Smoked and Chewed for the 
Past Twenty Years—Both Set Free at Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 


William H. Harrison, Jr, a well-known resident 
of Berlin, tells the Times how he was stricken 
with a complication of diseases some time ago, 
being left, after his partial recovery, a mental 
and physical wreck. Considering the fact that Mr 
Harrison was compelled to use crutches, and has 
now fully recovered so as to be able to put the 
crutches aside, this was indeed an interesting 
case. 

Mr Harrison tells this story: 

“TI am fifty-one years old. Three years ago last 
March I was taken sick with a complication of 
diseases. My doctor helped me somewhat but I 
was left with my left leg swollen, there were pur- 
ple patches on the inside of the ankle, and there 
was scarcely any feeling in the leg from the knee 
down. Above the knee there was a weak, faint 
feeling. The suffering was almost unbearable; I 
was, in fact, a mental and physica) wreck. I had 
neither energy nor ambition, my mind was _ blur- 
red, and I could not concentrate my thoughts. I 
was nearly discouraged, when I happened to read 
an advertisement of the cures of Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills. I felt that they would hit my 
and a neighbor te'‘ling what the pills had 
for a friend of his, made me decide to try the 
remedy; so I ventured to send to Schenectady for 
some of the Pink Pills. 

‘*For a year I had been able to do no 
labor and walked on crutches most of the 
but before I had taken half a box of the 
felt like a different man. After taking several 
boxes of the pills my improved, and my 
bodily health was altogether better. I put aside 
my crutches, my strength returned, my mind _ be- 
came clear, and all the organs of my body seem 
now to be doing their work well. 

“IT am now working most every day and I am 
in nearly as good health asI had been for 
eral years prior to my last illness.”’ 

Mr Harrison was loud in the praises oi Dr 
liams’ Pills, and he continued: 

**‘I can honestly say that I feel that if I had not 
had the pills I should not have been here to-day, 
so I most cheerfully tell of the wonderful work 
they have done for me. I sincerely hope that this 
statement may reach some other poor sufferer 
and accomplish as excellent work for them as IL 
have had the benefit of.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are an unfailing specific for such 
diseases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, St 
Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effects of la grippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow com- 
plexions, all forms of weakness either in male or 
female, and all diseases resulting from vitiated 
humors in the blood. Pink Pills are sold by all 
dealers, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price, 50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50 (they 
are never sold in bulk or by the 100), by address- 
ing Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
N Y. 
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AND ITS CURE 

TO THE EDITOR :—I have an absolute 
remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been already 
permanently cured. So proof-positive am I 
of its power that I consider it my duty to 
send two bottles free to those of your readers 
who have Consumption, Throat, Bronchial of 
Lung Trouble, if they will write me their 
express and postoffice address. Sincerely, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 


aa@~- The Editorial and Business Management of 
this Paper Guarantee this generous Proposition. 
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Standard Books for Farm, Garden, etc. 


Any of these ‘Books will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, 


on receipt of price. 





Farm and Garden. 


Irrigation Farming. 


A handbook for the practical application of water if 
the production of crops. sy Line Wilcox. This book 
is primarily written for and adapted to our westerl 


farmers and farms, but is equally valuable to farm- 
ers in all sections of the couutry. It is divided into 
twenty chapters, each of which isa complete and ex- 
haustive but condensed treatise on its special topic. 
Contents—history of irrigation, advantages of irriga- 
tion, relation of soils to irrigation, treatment of alkali, 
water supply, canal construction, reservoirs and ponds, 
pipes for irrigation purposes, flumes and their structure, 
duty and measurement of water, methods of applying 
water, irrigation of field crops, irrigation of the garden, 
irrigation for the orchard, the vineyard and small 
fruits, allabout alfalfa, windmills and pumps, devices, 
appliances and contrivances, sub-irrigation and subsoil- 

common law of irrigation, glossary of irrigation 
terms. Profusely, handsomely and practically illus- 
trated. 12mo., cloth. 2.00 








Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 
Ly Peter Henderson. The standard work on market 
and family gardening. The successful experience of 
the author for more than thirty years, and his willingness 
to tell, as he does in this work, the secret of his success 
or the benefit of others, enables him to give most val- 
unable information. The book is profusely illustrate:. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

Land Draining. 
A Handbook for Farmers on the Principles and Practice 
of Draining, by Manly Miles, giving the results of h 
extended experience in laying tile drains. The direc- 
tions for the laying out and the construction of tile 
drains will enable the farmer to avoid the errors of 
imperfect construction, and the disappointment that 
must necessarily follow. This manual for practical farin- 
ers will also be found convenient for references in regard 
to many questions that may arise in crop growing, aside 
from the special subjects of drainage of which it treats. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 

Allen’s New American Farm Book. 
The very best work on the subject; comprising all that 
ean be condensed into an available volume. Originally 
by Richard Allen. Revised and greatly enlarged by 
Lewis F. Allen. Cloth, 12ino. 2.50 


Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 
New Edition. A Treatise on the Chemical Compositions 
Structure and Life of the Plant. Revised edition. T 
book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural planis, 
their composition, their structure and modes of devel- 
opment and growth; of the complex organization of 
plants, and the use of the parts; the germination of 
seeds, and the food of plants obtained both from the air 
and the The book is a valuable one to all real stu 
dents of agriculture. With numerous illustrations and 
tablesof analyses. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson of Yale 
College. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 

Soils and Crops of the Farm. 
By. George E. Morrow, M. A., and Thomas F. Hunt. 
The methods of making avaflable the plant food in the 
soil are described in popular language. A short history 
f each of the farm crops is accompanied by a discussion 


soil. 


r 
of its culture. The useful discoveries of science are 
explained as applied in the most approved methods of 
culture. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Quinn’s Money in the Garden. 

By P. T. The author gives in a plain, practical 
instruetions on three distinct, although closely 
connected branches of gardening—the kitchen garden, 
market garden, and field culture, from successful prac- 

i experience for a term of years. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 

A guide to the amateur in the fruit, vegetable and flow- 

er garden, with full descriptions for the greenhouse, 

conservatory and window garden. It meets the wants 

of all classes in country, city and village who keep a 

garden for their own enjoyment rather than for the sale 

of products. By Peter Henderson. Finely illustrated. 

Cloth, 12mo, 2.00 


Ouinn. 


OUR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 12M0. BOOK CATALOG, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Mushrooms: How to Grow Them. 


Any one who has an ordinary house cellar, woodshed or 
barn, can grow inushrooms. This is the most practical 
work on the subject ever written, and the only book on 
growing mushrooms published in America. The author 
describes how he grows mushrooms, and how they are 
grown for profit by the leading market gardeners, and 
for home use by the most successful private growers. 
Engravings drawn from nature expressly for this work. 
By Wm. Faleoner. Cloth. Price, postpaid, 1.50 


Truck Farming at the South. 
A work giving the experience of a successful grower of 
vegetables or “grain truck” for northern markets. 
Essential to anyone who contemplates entering this 
promising ficid of acricuiture. 3y A. Oemiler of 
Georgia. Illustrated, cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Harris’ Talks on Manures. 
sy Joseph Harris, M. S., author of “Walks and Talks on 
the Farm,” “ Harris on the Pig,” ete. Revised and en- 
larged by the author. A series of familiar and practical 
talks between the author and the deacon, the doctor 
and other neighbors, on the whole subject of manures 
and fertilizers: including a chapter especially written 
for it, by Sir John Bennett Lawes of Rothamsted, Eng- 
land. Cloth, 12mo 15 


Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden 
and Orchard. 
This work is offered to those American farmers and other 
cultivators of the soil who, from painful experience, can 
readily appreciate the which result from the 
searcity of water at critical periods. By Heury Stewart. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12 1.50 
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Johnson’s How Crops Feed. 
A Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related 
in the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. The voluime— 
the companion and complement to * How Crops Grow” 
—has been welcomed by those who appreciate the scien- 
tifie aspects of agriculture. Illustrated. By Prof. Sam- 
uel W. Johnson. Cloth, }2mo. 2.00 

Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm. 
Treating with the utmost clearness and conciseness, and 
in the most popular@nanner possible, of the relations of 
chemistry to agriculture, and providing a welcome 
manual for those who, while not having time to system- 
atically sudy chemistry, will gladly have such an 
idea as this gives them of its relation to operations on 


the farm. By R. Warington, F.C. 8. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
The A BC of Potato Culture. 
ty W. B. Terry. How to grow them in the largest 


quantities and in the finest qualities with the least ex- 
penditure of time and Jabor; carefully considering all 
the latest improvements in this branch of agriculture 
up to the present date. 3 
Market Gardening and Farm Notes. 
By Burnet Landreth. Experiences and observations 
for both north and south, of interest to the amateur 
gardener, trucker and farmer. A novel feature of the 
book is the calendar of farm and garden operations for 
each month of the year; the chapters on fertilizers, 
transnlanting, succession and rotation of crops, the pack- 
ing, shipping and marketing of vegetables, will be es- 
pecially useful to market gardeners. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Fuller’s Practical Forestry. 
A Treatise on the Propagation, Planting and Cultiva- 


tion, with a description and the botanical and proper 
names of all the indigenons trees of the United States, 


both evergreen and deciduous, with notes on a large 

number of the most valuable exotic species. By An- 

drew S. Fuller, author of “Grape Culturist,” “Small 

Fruit Culturist,” ete. 1.50 
A BC of Agriculture. 

A new and valuable work for 


all interested in farming 
i 


and gardening. Cloth, 12mo. 


Broom Corn and Brooms. 


A Treatise on Raising Broom Corn and Makiug Brooms 
ona Small or Large Scale. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. .50 








Silos, Ensilage, and Silage. 
A Practical Treatise on the Ensilage of Fodder Corn. 
Containing the most recent and authentic information 
on this important subiect. By Manly Miles, M. D., F. R. 
M. 8S. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 50 


Manures., 


* How to Make and Huwto Use Them. By Frank W. 
Sempers. The author has made a concise, practical 
handbook, containing the latest researches in agri- 
culture in all parts of the world. The reports of the 
agricultural experiment stations have furnished many 
valuable suggestions. Both commercial and homemade 
manures fully described, and many formulas for special 
crdps, and soils are given. Price, postpaid, paper, 50 
cents, cloth. 1.00 


Flax Culture. 


A very valuable work, containing full directions from 
selection of ground and seed to preparation and mar- 
keting of crop, as given by a number of experienced 
growers. 8Vvo. 


Tomato Culture. 


By J. W. Dav, D. Cummins, and A. I. Root. In three 
parts. Part First—Tomato Culture in the South. Part 
Second—Tomato Culture, especially for Canning Facto- 
ries. Part Third—Plant Growing for Market and High 
Pressure. Gardening in general. A practical book for 
those who work uder either glass or cloth as a protec- 
tion from frost. 135 pages, illustrated. Paper, l6émo. .35 


Tobacco Culture: Full Practical Details. 


This useful and valuable work contains full details of 
every process from the selection and propagation of 
the seed and soil to the harvesting, curing and mar- 
keting the crop, with illustrative engravings of the op- 
erations. The work was prepared by fourteen experi- 
enced tobacco growers, residing in different parts of 
the country. It also contains notes on the tobacco 
wor, With illustrations. 8vo. -25 


How the Farm Pays. 
The Experience of 40 Years of Successful Farming and 


Gardening. By Wm. Crozier and Peter Henderson. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 


Wheat Culture. 


How to double the yield and_ increase the profits. By 
PD. S. Curtiss, Washington, D. C. Importance of the 
Wheat Crop. Varieties most grown in the United States. 
Examples of Successful Wheat Culture. Illustrated. 
Paper covers. 50 
Gregory on Cabbages: How to Grow Them. 
A Practical Treatise on Cabbage Culture, giving full 


details on every point, including keeping and marketing 
the crop. By Jas. J. H. Gregory. Paper, 12mo. 30 


Gregory on Carrots, 
ete. 

How to raise them, how to keep them, and how to feed 

them. By J.J. H. Gregory. Paper, 12mo. -30 


Mangold-Wurzels, 


Sweet Potato Culture. 


Giving full instructions from starting the plants to har 
vesting and storing the crop. With a chapter on the 
Chinese yam. By James Fitz, Keswick, Va., author of 
“Southern Apple and Peach Culture.” Cloth, 12mo. .60 


Gregory on Squashes. 
This Treatise, which no farmer or gardener ought to be 


without, tells all about selecting the soil for squashes; 
how much manure is necessary; how to prepare anc 


plant; about hoeing and cultivating; setting of the 
fruit; ripening, gathering, storing, care during winter, 
- ete. By J.J. Hi. Gregory. Paper, l2mo. — 


Celery for Profit. j 
By T. Greiner. The celery industry has recently very 
greatly increased, and this delicious vegetable is now 


fovnd on nearly every table. The newer improved 
methods of culture are described in this volume. Price, 
postpaid, 30 


The New Onion Culture. 

By T. Greiner. This new work is written by one of our 
nost successful agriculturists, and is full of new, original, 
and highly valuable matter of inaterial interest to every 
one who raises onions in the family garden, or by the 
acre for market. By the process here described a crop 
of 2000 bushels per acre can be as easily raised as 500 or 
600 bushels in the old way. Paper, 1l2mo. 50 


Roe’s Play and Profit in My Garden. 
The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hill- 
sides in the vicinity of West Point, and shows us how 
out of it, after four years’ experience, he evoked a profit 
of £1,000. and this while carrying on pastoral and literary 
labor It is very rarely that so much literary taste and 
skill are mated to so much agricultural experience and 
good sense. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


How to Make the Garden Pay. 
By T. Greiner, one of the most experienced and skillful 
horticulturists in the country. About one-half of the 
volume is devoted to cultural directions of the various 
garden crops, how to grow them most easily and _ profit- 
ably, and descriptions of the leading varieties, accom- 
pied by many illustrations. 2.00 


Agriculture---In Some of Its Relations 


With Chemistry. 


By F. H. Storer, 8. B. A.M. The work is comprehensive 
in scope and exhaustive in its treatment of a great 
variety of subjects. Prof. Storer discusses agriculture 
in all those important relations into which chemistry 
enters in any degree—the general relatious of soil and 
air, the atmosphere as a source of plant food, the rela- 
tions of water to the soil, movements of water in the 
soil, tillage, implements and operations of tillage. Two 
large 8vo. vols. New revised edition. 5. 
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FARM AND GARDEN (Continued). 


Maple Sugar and Sugar-Bush. 
By Prof. A. J. Cook. The name of the author is enough 
of itself to recommend any book to almost any people, 
but this oue on Maple Sugar is written in Prof. Cook’s 
happiest style. All the difficult points in regard to mek- 
ing the very best quality of Maple Syrup ahd Maple 
Sugar are very fully explained. All recent inventions 
in apparatus, and methods of making this delicious prod- 
uct of the farm are fully deseribed. Profusely illus- 
trated. 35 


Asparagus Culture. 
The Best Methods employed in England and France. 
By James Barnes and William Robinson, F. L. 8S. With 
translation of Mr. Leboeuf’s Essay on Asparagus, and 
Particulars of the Seven Years’ Competition Instituted 
for its Improvement. 50 


Caulifiowers and How to Grow Them. 
This work contains plain, practical and explicit direc- 
tions in minute details for the eultivation and manage- 
ment of the crop, from the sowingof the seeds to the 
marketing of the product. By Francis Brill. 20 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money 
We Made by it. 


This work is written by a lady, and while containing 
many useful suggestions it has the interest of aromance. 
Paper, l2ino. 30 
Waring’s Book of the Farm. 
Practical Information in Regard to Buying or Leasing a 
Farm, Fences and Farm Buildings, Farming Imple- 
ments, Drainage, Plowing, Subsoiling, Manuring. Rota- 
tion of Crops, ete. By Geo. E. Waring, Jr. With 110 
illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Brill’s Farm Gardening and Seed Grow- 
ing. 


A book useful for every farmer, gardener and tiller of 
the soil. By Francis Brill. Cloth, l2mo. 1.00 


Waring’s Draining for Profit and Drain- 


ing for Health. 
This book is a very complete and practical treatise, the 
directions in which are plain and easily followed. The 
subject of thorough farm drainage is discussed in all its 
bearings, and also that more extensive land drainage ly 
which the sanitary condition of any district may be 
greatly improved, even to the banishment of fever and 
ague, typhoid and malarial fever. By Geo. E. Waring, 
Jr. lustraied. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


How to Plant and What to Do with the 
Crops. 
With Other Valuable Hints for the Farm, Garden and 


Orchard. By Mark W. Johnson. Illustrated. Paper 
covers. 0 


Jones’ Peanut Plant; Its Cultivation and 
Uses. 


A practical book instructing the beginner how to raise 
good crops of Peanuts. By B, W. Jones, Surry Co., Va. 
Paper. a) 
Gardening for Young and Old. 
By Joseph Harris. A work intended to interest farm- 
ers’ boys in farm gardening, which means a better and 
more profitable form of agriculture. The teachings are 
given in the familiar manner so well known in the 
author’s “ Walks and Talks on the Farm.” Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 


Starr’s Farm Echoes. 
By F. Ratchford Starr, Echo Farm, Litchfield. Ct. This 
handsome little book tells how the author turned froma 
successful business career to agricultural pursuits, and 
has achieved health, happiness and prosperity upon his 
broad acres near Litchfield. Cloth, l2mo. Illustrated. 50 


Bennett’s Farm Law. 
A Treatise on the Legal Rights and Liabilities of 
Farmers, By Hon. Edmund H. Bennett, LL. D. 12m 
cloth. : 


Scientific Examination of Soils. 
Comprising Select Methods of Mechanical and Chem- 
ical Analysis and Physical Investigation. Translatea 
from the German of Dr. Felix Wahnschaffe, with ad- 
ditions by William T. Brant, editor of “The Techno- 
Chemical Receipt Book.” Illustrated. Cloth, 12mv. 1.50 


The Soil of the Farm, 


A handbook of the processes included in the manage- 
ment and cultivating of the soil. By John Scott and J. 
C. Morton. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Plant Life on the Farm. 


A sketch of the physiology of life history of plants; 
of the way in which they are affected by the circum- 
stances under which they exist,and how they in turn 
react upon other living beings and upon natural forces. 
By M. T. Masters, M. D., F.C. 8S. Cloth, 12imo. 1.00 


Manual of Agriculture. 
For the School, the Farm, and the Fireside. By Geo. B 
Emerson and Charles L. Flint. A new edition, revised 
by Dr. Chas. A. Goessmann, Prof. of Chemistry, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


), 
75 


Farm Appliances. 
Describing numerous useful and tabor-saving appli- 
ances, and will be found of great value in every depart- 
ment of farm work. With nearly 250 illustrations. 
Cloth, 12mo. 











Fences, Gates and Bridges. 
A much-needed and valuable work. The descriptions 
are abundantly illustrated. The book also contains a 
synopsis of the fence laws of the different states. Over 
100 engravings. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Farm Conveniences, 


A Manual of what to do, and how to do it. Describing 
all manner of homemade aids to farm work. Made up 
of the best ideas from the experience of many practical 
men. With over two hundred engravings. 1.50 


French’s Farm Drainage. 


The Principles, Process and Effects of Draining Land, 
with Stones, Wood, Ditch-plows, Open Ditches, and es- 
pecially with Tiles; Including Tables of Rainfall, Evap- 
oration, Filtration, Exeavation, Capacity of Pipes, Cost 
and Number to the acre. By Judge French, of New 
Hampshire. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Your Plants. 
Plain and Practical Directions for the Treatment of 
Tender and Hardy Plants in the House and in the Gar- 
den. By James Sheehan. The work meets the wants of 
the amateur who grows a few plants in the window, or 
has a small flower garden. Paper covers. 40 


Pedder’s Land-Measurer for Farmers. 
Aconvenient pocket companion, showing at once the 
contents of any piece of land, when its length and width 
are unknown, up to 1500 feet either way, with various 
other useful farm tables. Cloth, 18mo. 60 


Spraying Crops. 
Why, Whenand How. 
(revised) edition. 130 pp. 


Success in Market Gardening. 
A vegetable growers’ manual. By W. W. Rawson. Illus- 
trated. Written by one of the most successful market- 
gardeners in New England. 1.00 


Onions; How to Raise them Profitably. 


Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and 
Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing the 
Crop, given very plainly by seventeen —— onion 
growers of long experience residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was 
ever issued. Paper, 8vo. -20 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. 


A practical and comprehensive guide. By Geo. Bom 
mer. Paper. 2 


High Farming Without Manures. 


By M. Georges Ville. Six Lectures on Avriculture de- 
livered at the experimental farm af Vincennes. 25 
The Propagation of Plants. 
By Andrew 8S. Fuller. Illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. An eminently practical and useful work. 
Deseribing the process of hybridizing and crossing 
species and varieties, and also the many different modes 
by which cultivated plants may be propagated and mt 
tiplied. Cloth, l2mo. 1. 


The New Potato Culture. 
By Elbert 8S. Carman. As developed by the Trench sys- 
tem, by the judicious use of chemical fertilizers, and by 
the experiments with potatoes carried on during fifteen 
years. Paper, .40; cloth, 75 


Fungi and Fungicides. 
By Prof. Clareuce M. Weed. A Practical Manual Con- 
cerning the Fungous Diseases of Cultivated Plants and 
the Means of Preventing their Ravages. The author 
has endeavored to give such a concise account of the 
most important facts — to these as will enable the 
cultivator to combat them intelligently. 222 pp., 90 ill. 
12mo. Paper, .50; cloth, 1.00 


Forest Planting. 
A Treatise on the Care of Woo 
tion of the Denuded Timber-Lands on 
Mountains. By H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL. The 
author has fully described those European methods 
which have proved to be most useful in maintaining the 
superb forests of the old world. This experience has 
been adapted to the different climates and trees of 
America, Pall instructions being given for forest planting 
on our various kinds of soil and subsoil, whether on 
mountain or valley. Illustrated, l2mo. 1.50 


Flowers, 


Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. 


By C. L. Allen. A Coinplete Treatise on the History, 
Description, Methods of Propagation and full Direc- 
tions for the Successful Culture of Bulbs in the Garden, 
Dwelling and Greenhouse. As generally treated, bulbs 
are an expensive luxury, while, when properly managed, 
they afford the greatest amount of pleasure at the least 
cost. The author of this book has for many years made 
bulb growing a specialty, and is ‘a recognized authority 
on their cultivation and management. The illustrations 
which embellish this work have been drawn from nature, 
and have been engraved especially for this book. The 
cultural directions are plainly stated, practical, and to 
the point. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Parsons on the Rose. 
By Samuel B. Parsons. A treatise on the propagation 
culture, and history of the rose. New and revised 
edition. In his work upon the rose, Mr. Parsons has 
gathered up the curious legends concerning the flower, 
and gives us an idea of the esteem in which it was held 
in former times. A ieadin garden classification has been 


By Clarence M. Weed. 


Second 
Illustrated. l6mo. 25 


a 


il- 
iO 


ands and the Restora- 
Plains and 


adopted, and the leading varieties under eaeh class 
enumerated and briefly described. The chapters on 
—, cultivation, and training are very full, 
and the work is altogether one of the most —— 


before the public. Olustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 





Annals of Horticulture. 
By L. HU. Bailey, M.S. The most recent issue of this 
indispensable year-book is conspicuous for its full his- 
tory of horticulture at the Chicago World’s Fair. This 
isthe only complete history of horticulture at the 
Jolumbian Exposition. Review of the World’s Fair 
horticulture exhibits, with names of all plants and ex- 
hibitors; the only correct catalogue of World’s Colum- 
bian plants. The volume also contains a full discussion 
of the yields and prices of fruits, vegetables, and alt 
other horticultural crops in North America during the 
year. There isa full set of statistics of the horticultural 
imports and exports of the year. Floriculutral inter- 
ests are well represente::. There is a full account, with 
awards of the World’s Fair chrysanthemum show, a list 
of the chrysanthemum registry of the year, and other 
matters pertaining to ornamental gardening. The list 
of new varieties of flowers, fruits, vegetables and trees, 
introduced in 1893, is an important feature of this 
volume. This series of Annals has now reached the fifth 
volume. Most of the back volumes can still be had. 
Cloth, 12mo. 

Nicholson’s Illustrated Dictionary of 
Gardening. 

By G. Nicholson. In four volumes. Cloth, 4to. A 

wactical and scientific encyclopedia of horticulture. 

Vith 2,000 first-class engravings. Each volume 5.00 


Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 
By Peter Henderson. A guide to the successful propa- 
gation and cultivation of florists’ plants. The work is 
not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very 
complete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under 
glass, or in the open air, suited to those who grow flow- 
ers for pleasure as well as those who make them a mat- 
ter of trade. Beautifully illustrated. New and enlarged 
edition. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden. 


The author is a practical florist, and this enterprising 
volume embodies his personal experiences in window 
gardening during a long period. New and enlarged 
edition. By Julius J. Heinrich. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
12me, 15 


Vick’s Home Floriculture. 


By Eben E. Rexford. On the treatment of flowering and 
other ornamental plants in the house and garden. Mr, 
Rexford gives the result of his own wide and personal 
experience as a florist and amateur, and every page of 
the whole work indicates the thorough practical charac- 
ter of all his instructions. l2mo. 1.50 


The Rose--Its Cultivation, Varieties, etc. 


Directions for Cultivation—for Planting, Pruning, Prop- 
agation, the Treatment of Diseases and Insect Enemies— 
particularly valuable for its classification, alphabetical 
and descriptive list of nine hundred and fifty-six varie- 
ties. By H. B. Eliwanger. Cloth, l6mo. 1.25 


Henderson’s Handbook of Plants. 


This new edition comprises about fifty per cent. more 
genera than the former one, and embraces the botanical 
name, derivation, natural order, etc., together with @ 
short history of the different genera, concise instruc- 
tions for their propagation and culture, and all the lead- 
ing local or common English names, together with a 
comprehensive glossary of botanical and technical 
terms. Plain instructions are also given for the cultiva- 
tion of the principal vegetables, fruits and flowers. 
Cloth, large 8vo. 4.00 
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FLOWERS (Continued). 


Greenhouse Construction. 
By Prof. L. R. Taft. A complete treatise on green- 
house structures and arrangements of the various forms 
and styles of plant houses for professional florists as 
well as amateurs. All the best and most approved 
structures are so fully and clearly described that any- 
one who desires to build a greenhouse will have no 
difficulty in determining the kind best suited to his pur- 
yose. The modern and most successful methods of 
leating and ventilating are fully treated upon. Special 
chapters are devoted to houses used for the growing of 
one kind of plants exclusively. The construction of 
hotbeds and frames received appropriate attention. 
Over one hundred excellent illustrations, specially en- 
graved for this work, make every point clear to the 
reader and add considerably to the artistic appearance 
of the book. Cloth, 12mo. 1,50 


Secrets of Rose Culture. 


By W. J. Hatton, Gardener and Florist. In this neat 
volume are described all the newest and most improved 
designs for building rose houses, heating, ventilation, 
management and much other valuable information on 
rose culture. The latest and best varieties of roses for 
every purpose and condition are named, and their 
special values pointed out. 162 pp., ill.,12mo., paper. .50 


Long’s Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
cans. 
A Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts and 
Cemeteries. A plain and practical work at a moderate 
price, with numerous illustrations and instructions so 
ylain that they may be readily followed. By Elias A. 
ong, Landscape Architect. Ilitustrated, Cloth,12mo. 2.00 


The Beautiful Flower Garden. 


Its treatment with special regard for the picturesque, 
Written and embellished with numerous illustrations, 
by F. Schuyler Matthews. With notes on practical flori- 
culture by A. H. Fewkes. 191 pp., ill, 12ino., paper. 0 


Fruits. 
Bailey’s Field Notes on Apple Culture. 


By Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr. A most useful and thorough- 
ly practical book, written by one who understands the 
subject of which it treats. Cloth, 13mo. 15 


Florida Fruits. 


And how to raise them. Revised and enlarged edition. 
A practical treatise on the cultivation, management and 
marketing of all fruits adapted to the semi-tropical 
regions of the United States; with chapters on evapora- 
ting, and how to use Florida fruits. By Helen Har- 
court. 12mo. 2 


California Fruits and How to Grow Them. 


A manual of methods which have yielded greatest suc- 
cess witl lists of varieties best adapted to the different 
districts of the state. By Edward J. Wickson. Cloth, 
8vo. 3.00 


Barry’s Fruit Garden. 
By P. Barry. Astandard work on fruit and fruit trees; 
the author having had over thirty years’ prag¢tical expe- 
rience at the head of one of the largest nurseries in this 
country. New edition revised up to date. Invaluable 
to all fruit growers. Lllustrated. Cloth, l2mo. 2.00 
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Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. 
A practical treatise on the cultivation of the grapevine 
in each department of the hothouse, cold grapery, etc. 
By Wm. Chorlton. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 15 


Fulton’s Peach Culture. 
This is the only practical guide to Peach Culture on the 
Delaware Peninsula, and is the best work upon the sub- 
ject of peach growing for those who would be successful 
n that culture in any part of the country. It has been 
thoroughly revised and a large portion of it rewritten, 
by Hon. J. Alexander Fulton, the author, bringing it 
down to date. Cloth, 12imo. 1.50 


Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 


Teaching how to raise pears intelligently, and_ with the 
best results, how to find out the character of the soil, 
the best methods of preparing it, the best varieties to 
select under existing conditions, the best modes of plant- 
ing, pruning, fertilizing, grafting, and utilizing the 
ground before the trees come into bearing, and finally of 
gathering and packing for market. Illustrated. By P. 
T. Quinn, practical horticulturist. Cloth, 12mo. 1. 


Orange Culture. 


In Florida, Louisiana and California. A complete 
treatise on orange growing, inciuding the lemon and 
lime; also the insects damaging to the orange tree and 
the remedies to be applied; diseases to which the orange 
tree and fruit are liable, and their remedies; gather- 
ing, packing and shipping the orange; crops that may 
be grown among the orange trees; oils, perfumes, ex- 
tracts, ete., from the citrus. By T. W. Moore, D. D. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 























































Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist- 


By Andrew 8. Fuller. Rewritten, en- 
larged, and brought fully up to the pres- 
ent time. The book covers the whole 
ground of propagating small fruits, their 
culture, varieties, packing for market, etc. 
It is very finely and thoroughly illustrat- 
ed, and makes an admirable companion 
to “The Grape Culturist,” by the same 
well-known author. 1.50 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 


By A. 8. Fuller. This is one of the very 
best of works on the Culture of the Hardy 
Grapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ments of propagation, culture, ete., with 
150 excellent engravings, illustrating plant- 
ing,training,grafting,ete. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Strawberry Culturist. 


By Andrew S. Fuller. Containing the His- ‘ 
tory, Sexuality, Field and Garden Culture 

of Strawberries, forcing or pes culture. 

how to grow from seed, hybridizing, an 

all information necessary to enable every- 

body to raise their own strawberries, to- 

gether with a description of new varieties 

and a list of the best of the old sorts. 

Fully illustrated. Flexible cloth, 12mo. .25 


Husmann’s American Grape 
Growing and Wine Making. 


By George Husmann of Talcoa vineyards, 
Napa, California. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. With contributions from well-known 
grape growers, giving a wide range of ex- 
perience. The author of this book is a rec-, 
apeteea authority on the subject. om. 
mo. a 


White’s Cranberry Culture. 


Contents:—Natural History.—History of Cultivation.— © 
Choice of Location.—Preparing the Ground.— Planting 
the Vines.—Management of Meadows.—Flooding.—Ene- 
mies and Difficulties to Overcome.—Picking.—Keep- 
ing.—Profit and Loss.—Letters from Practical Grow- 
ers.—Insects Injurious to the Cranberry. yr by ~ J. 
White, a practical grower. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
New and revised edition. 1.25 


The Cider Maker’s Handbook. 


A complete guide for making and keeping pure cider. 
By J. M. Trowbridge. ully illustrated. ace: 





12mo. 
Fungous Diseases of the Grape and other 
Plants, and their Treatment. 


F. Lamson Scribner, Prof. of Botany in the Universit 
of Tennessee, etc. 134 pages. Paper, .50, cloth, 75 


The Olive. 
Its Culture, in Theory and Practice. By Arthur Ten 
Marvin. Finely illustrated with 16 plates. Cloth 
8v0. 2.00 
Webb’s Cape Cod Cranberries. 
A valuable handbook by a successful cultivator of Cran- 
berries, who thoroughly understands the subject upon 
which he writes. By James Webb. [lustrated. Paper, 
12mo. ° 
The Practical Fruit Grower. 
By S. T. Maynard. Just what the beginner needs and 
the successful fruit man practices. Lllustrated. Cloth. .50 





Cattle. 


Allen’s American Cattle. 


Their History, Breeding and Management. By Lewis 
F. Allen. This book will be considered indispensable 
by every breeder of live stock. The large experience of 
the author in improving the character of American 
herds adds to the weight of his observations, and has 
enabled him to produce a work which will at once make 
good his claims as a standard authority on the subject. 
New and revised edition. Llustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle 
Doctor. 
The Veterinary Cyclopedia—Embracing all the practical 
information of value heretofore published on the dis- 
eases of cattle, sheep and swine, together with the 
latest and best information regarding all known dis- 
eases up to the present time. Compiled and edited 
by thateminent authority, Prof. George Armatage, M. 
Cc. V.8. One large octavo volume, 894 pages, with 
upwards of 350 practical illustrations, showing forms of 
disease and treatment. Half morocco. 7.50 


The Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser. 


A guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Disease 
in Domestic Animals. This is one of the best works on 
this penqece and is especially designed to supply the need 
of the busy American farmer, who can rarely avail 
himself of the advice of ascientific veterinarian. It is 
brought up to date and treats of the prevention of 
disease as well as of the remedies. By Prof. Jas. Law. 
Cloth. Crown, 8vo. 3.00 


Stewart’s Feeding Animals. 


By Elliot W. Stewart. A new and valuable practical 
work upon the laws of animal growth, specially applied 
tothe rearingand feeding of horses, cattle, dairy cows 
sheep and swine. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.06 


Keeping One Cow. 


A collection of prize essays and selections from a num- 
ber of other essays, with editorial notes, suggestions, 
ete. This book gives the latest information, and ina 
clear and condensed form, upon the management ofa 
Single Milch Cow. Lilustrated with full-page engravings 
of the most famous dairy cows. Recently published. 
Cloth, 12mo. ; 1.00 





Stock Breeding. 
A practical treatise on the application of the Laws of 
Development and Heredity to the Lmprovement and 
Breeding of the Domestic Animals. By Manly Miles, 
M.D. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


The Dairyman’s Manual. 
By Henry Stewart, author of “The Shepherd’s Manual,” 
“Irrigation,” ete. A useful and practical work, by a 
writer who is well known as thoroughly familiar with 
the subject of which he writes. Cloth, l2mo. 2.00 


Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. 
A Colored Chart of Feeding and Manurial Values of 
Principal Crops and Feeding Stuffs. By Herbert 
Myrick, editor. This Chart in five colors makes plain 
as a picture the constituents of all stock foods and 
shows how tocombine them so as _ to get the best results 
in feeding all classes of stock. The back of the Chart 
contains tables giving in detail the composition, diges- 
tibility and feeding value of a great variety of fodders, 
grains and feeding stuffs, and their manurial value. 
Also the amount and kind of food required daily by 
different classes of farm animals under varying condi- 
tions. Full directions and explanations are given in 
simple language that makes the whole subject perfectly 
—. Size, 16x22 inches (worth many dollars to every 
armer); sent carefully packed in pasteboard tube for 
only 25 cents, postpaid. 

Liautard’s Chart of the Age of Domestic 

Animals. 

Adopted by the United States Army. Enables one to 


accurately determine the age of horses, cattle, sheep, 
dogs and pigs. 50 


Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows. 


A Treatise on the bovine species ingeneral. An entirely 
new translation of the last edition of this popular and 
instructive book. By Thomas J. Hand, Secretary of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. With over 100 illustra- 
tions, especially engraved for this work. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Milch Cows and Dairy Farming. 


Comprising the Breeds, Breeding and Management |in 
Health and Disease, of Dairy and Other Stock; the 
Selection of Milch Cows, with a full explanation of 
Guenon’s method; the Culture of Forage Plants, etc. 
Revised edition. by Charies L. Flint. Cloth,12mo. 2.00 





American Dairying. 
A practical treatise on dairy farming and the manage- 
ment of creameries, by H. B. Gurler. he book is in two 
parts. Ion private corying, Il on creamery manage- 
ment. In part I, the herd, feed, management, milking, 
ripening, salting, working and marketing are considered. 
In part II, the creamery management, patrons and more 
modern dairy machines and appliances are discussed. 
Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo. 1.00 


ABC in Cheese Making. * 


A short manual for Farm Cheese Makers in Cheddar, 
French Cream Cheese, Neufchatel and Skimmilk Cheese, 
By J. H. Monrad. The second edition is written espe- 
cially for the thousands of farmers’ wives and daughters 
who cannot attend a dairy school but who are eagerly 
wishing to make palatable and nutritious cheese for the 
home table and for the village market. It is certainly 
one of the best books published on home cheese making. 
68 pp., 8vo., illustrated, paper. 50 


Willard’s Practical Butter Book. 


A Complete Treatise on Butter Making at Factories and 
Farm Dairies, including the Selection, Feeding, and 
Management of Stock for Butter Dairying, with Plans 
for Dairy-rooms and Creameries, Dairy Fixtures, Uten- 
sils, etc. By X. A. Willard. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 
By George H. Dadd, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner. 
To help every man to be his own a ge my AT yi 
the necessary information for preserving the health an 
curing the diseases of oxen, cows, sheep and swine, with 
a great variety of original recipes, and valuable infor- 
mation on farm and dairy management. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Cattle Breeding. 
By Wm. Warfield. This work is by common consent the 
most valuable and pre-eminently practical treatise on 
cattle-breeding ever ps cece n America, being the 
actual experience and observance of a practical man. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


The Winter Care of Horses and Cattle. 


By T. B. Terry. Although the book is pany in regard 
to the winter care of horses and cattle, it touches on 
almost everything connected with successful er 
ing. o 
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Standard Books for Farm, Garden, etc. 


Any of these Books will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on recetpt of price. 


CATTLE, (Continued). 


Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 
A Complete work on all the Diseases of Cattle, Sheep 
and Swine, including every disease peculiar to America 
and embracing ail jthe latest information on the cattle 
plague and trichina; containing also a guide to symp- 
toms, a table of weights and measures, and a list of 
valuable medicines. By George H. Dadd, V.S., twenty- 
five years a leading veterinary surgeon iu England and 
the United States and author of the “American Reform- 
ed Horse Book.” Cloth, octavo. Lllustrated. 2 

The Breeds of Live Stock. 
By J. H. Sanders. It contains an exhaustive treatise on 
the general principles of breeding, with descriptions of 
all the breeds of horses, cattle, sheep and swine known 
in this country, illustrated with 135 engravings. Four 
hundred and eighty large octavo pages, printed on the 
very finest ‘plate paper, profusely illustrated, strongly 
bound in cloth. 3. 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep and Swine. 


By. Geo. W. Curtis. The origin, history, improvement, 
description, characteristics, merits, objections, adapta- 
bility South, ete., of each of the different breeds, with 
hints on selection, care and management, including 
methods of practical breeding in the United States and 


Canada. 2.00 


Horses. 


Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers. 


This is one of the best and most popular works on the 
horse prepared in this country. A complete manual 
for horsemen, embracing: How to Breed a Horse; How 
to Buy a Horse; How to Break a Horse; How to Use a 
Horse; How to Feeda Horse; How to Physic a Horse 
(Allopathy or Homeopathy); How to Groom a Horse; 
How to Drive a Horse; How to Ride a Horse, etc. j 
the late Henry William Herbert (Frank Forrester). 
Beautifully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse 
Doctor. 
By Prof. George Armatage, M. R. C. V.S. A valuable 
and comprehensive guide for both the professional and 
general reader, with the fullest and Jatest information 
regarding all diseases, local injuries, lameness, opera- 
tions, poisons, the dispensatory, etc., etc., with practical 
anatomical and surgical illustrations. New edition. 
Toyether with Blaine’s “Veterinary Art,” and numerous 
recipes. One large octavo volume, 830 pages, half 
moroeco. 7.50 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book. 
A Treatise on the Causes, Symptoms, avd Cure of every 
Disease incident to the Horse, including all Diseases 
peculiar to America, and which are not treated of in the 
works based upon the English works of Youatt, Mason, 
and others. Embracing also full details of Breeding 
Rearing and Management on the Reformed System ot 
Practice. By Prof. Geo. H. Dadd, Veterinary Surgeon, 
Author of “Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse,” in 
the Veterinary Institute of Chicago, and for over 25 
years a regular practicing veterinarian. Cloth, S8vo. 2.50 
Du Hays & Weld—The Percheron Horse. 
In America, By Col. M.C. Weld. In France, by Chas. 
Du Hays. The history of the Percherons in America, 
their increasing popularity, and influence on the horse 
stock of the country, are concisely treated by Col. Weld, 
while the history of the breed, its origin, systematic 
improvement, ete., are treated by Mons. Chas. Du Hays, 
the most distinguished of French authors writing upon 
the horse. Cloth, l2mo. Pe 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 


Containing Practical Observations on the Causes, Nature 
and Treatment of Diseases and Lameness of Horses— 
embracing recent and improved methods, according to 
an enlightened system of veterinary practice, for pres- 
ervation and restoration of health. Illustrated. By 
Geo. H. Dadd, M. D. V. 8S. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Stenehenge’s Every Horse Owner’s Cyclo- 
pedia. 
Of Breeding, Rearing, Training, and Doctoring of 


Horses for the Turf, Field and Farm, with an essay on 
the American Trotting Horse. Cloth, 8vo. 3.75 


Stonehenge on the Horse in the Stable 


and the Field. 


His Management in Health and Disease. From the Lon- 
don editions, with an essay on the American Trotting 
Horse, and suggestions on the Breeding and Training of 
Trotters, by Elwood Harvey, M. D. [Illustrated with 
over 80 engravings, and full page engravings from pho- 
tographs. By J. i. Walsh, F. R. C. 8S. (Stonehenge). 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.5 


Youatt and Spooner on the Horse. 


The Structure and Diseases of the Horse, Remedies, 
tules to Buyers, Breakers, Shoers, ete. Youatt’s work 
somewhat simplified and brought down by W. C. 
Spooner, M. R. C. V. S.; to which is prefixed an account 
of the Breeds in the United States and Canada. by 
Hon. Henry S. Randall. Illustrated by numerous en- 
gravings. i2mo. 1.50 


The Horse Doctor. 


An accurate account, with prescriptions and modes of 
treatment, of all equine diseases. By Edward Mayhew, 
M. R. C. V. 8. To which is appended “Practica: Horse 
Shoeing,” by George Fleming. With 400 illustrations. 
Cloth, &vo. 2.00 


Facts for Horse Owners. 


By D. Magner. This is a great book, the result of years 
of labor and research. The book contains upwards of 
1200 pages, and is illustrated with 1460 engravings ex- 
pressly prepared for the book. Cloth, 8vo. 5.00 








Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management. 
Treating fully upon Breeding, Training and Manage- 
ment of Horses. Fully illustrated with several hundred 
drawings. Cloth, 8vo. 2.00 


Training the Trotting Horse. 
A Natural and Improved Method of Educating Trotting 
Colts and Horses, based on twenty years’ experience. 
By Chas. Marvin. 3.50 


Handbook of the Turf. 


A treasury of information for horsemen, embracing a 
Compendium of ail racing and trotting rules; Laws of 
the states in theirrelation to Horsesand Racing; A 
Glossary of Scientific Terms; The Catchwords and 
Phrases used by great Drivers, with miscellaneous in- 
formation about horses, tracks and racing: By Samuel 
L. Boardman. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


How to Handle and Educate Vicious 


Horses. 
By Osear R. Gleason, Directions for Handling Vicious 
Horses, Breakiny Colts, Teaching Horses Tricks, ete. 
Tilustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 50 


The Family Horse. 
Its Stabling, Care and Feeding. By Geo. A. Martin. A 
yractical manual, full of the most useful information. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Howden’s The Horse: How to Buy and 


Sell. 
Giving the points which distinguish a sound from an 
unsound horse. By Peter Howden. This volume 
abounds in general information, stated in so clear and 
simple a manner as to enable everyone to intelligently 
buy and sella horse. It explains the meaning of horse 
warranty, and its use, and shows the value of knowledge 
on this subject. Extra cloth, l2mo. 1.00 


The Bridle Bits. 
By Col. J. C. Battersby. A valuable work on horse- 
manship, and the horse’s mouth, by an accomplished 
horseman and experienced cavalry officer. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


MecClure’s American Gentlemen’s Stable 


Guide. 
Giving the most approved methods of feeding, groom- 
ing and general management of the horse. By Robert 
McClure, M. D. V. S. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Stonehenge on the Horse in the Stable and 
the Field. 


His Varieties, Management in Health and Disease, Anat 
omy, Physiology, ete. Illustrated with 170 engravings 
by Barraud, H. Weir, Zwecker, etc. This is the nna- 
bridged complete edition. By J. H. Walsh, F. R. C. S. 
(Stonehenge). Cloth, 8vo. 3.50 


The Practical Horseshoer. 
This work treats of and illustrates proper shapes of 
shoes for different diseases of the feet, the various 
methods of shoeing vicious and ugly horses or mules, 
and a great variety of tools suitable and useful in horse- 
shoeing; how to shoe horses, to cure contraction, to 
prevent interfering or overreaching, best methods of 
treating corns—whether cold or hot-fitting is best, ete. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


The Horse. 
Its Varieties and Management in Health and Disease. 
George Armatage, M. R. C. V.S., London. The object 
of this treatise is to show that an intelligent system of 
management will reduce, and in many cases prevent, 
the diseases of horses. The part on horse management 
is copious in detail, and the subsequent chapters on 
disease and its treatment are replete with information 
written ina simple style within the comprehension of 
most readers. Price, postpaid, 1.00 

Manning’s Illustrated Stock Doctor and 

Live Stock Encyclopedia. 

By J. Russell Manning, M. D. V. S. Carefully prepared 
by the author, afteran experience of twenty-five years 
in stock raising, and an extensive practice in veterinary 
surgery: with over 400 illustrations. Cloth, 8vo. 4.25 


Riley on the Mule. 
A treatise on the Feeding and Training of the Mule, and 
the uses to which he may be put. By Harvey Riley. 
With 14 illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America 


How to Train and Drive Him, with Reminiscences of 
the Trotting Turf. By Hiram Woodruff. Cloth, 12mo. 
2.50 


Stewart’s American Farmers’ Horse Book. 
Embracing a full description of the causes and nature of 
several diseases peculiar to the American horse, with 
original and effective modes of treatment; also an ex- 
tended treatise on stock raising and management. By 
Robert Stewart, M. D. V. S. Cloth, 8vo. 3.00 


Sanders’ Horse Breeding. 
Being the General Principles of Heredity applied to the 
Business of Breeding Horses and the Management of 
Stallions, Brood Mares and Foals. The book embraces 
all that the breeder should know in regard to the selec- 
tion of stock, management of the stallion, brood mare, 
and foal, and treatment of diseases — to breeding 
animals. By J. H. Sanders. Cloth, l2mo. 1.50 


Scientific Horseshoeing. 
For leveling and balancing the action and gait of horses, 
and remedying and curing the different diseases of the 
foot. By Prof. William Russell, practical horseshoer. 
Third complete (1895) edition, improved and enlarged, 
with three hundred and fifty illustrations, colored plates 
ete. 8vo. Bound in cloth. 288 pages. Price, 4.06 





The Saddle Horse. 
A Complete Guide for Riding and Training. Illustrated, 
This is a complete and reliable Guide Book for all who 
desire to acquire the accomplishment of horsemanship, 
and who wish to teach their animals how to perform 
various feats under the saddle. Cloth, 12mo., 1.00 


Animal Castration. 
A Concise and Practical Treatise on the Castration of 
the Domestic Animals. By A. Liautard, V. S. Dus. 
trated with 44 cuts. Cloth, l2mo. 2.00 


How to Judge a Horse. 
A Concise Treatise as to its Qualities and Soundness, 
Including Bits and Bitting, Saddles and Saddling, Sta- 
ble Drainage, Driving One Horse, a Pair, Four-in-Hand, 
or Tandem; and extracts from Rarey’s and Rockwell’s 
Method of Training Young and Obstinate Horses. By 
Captain F. W. Bach. With 30 illustrations. 180 pp., 12 
mo., cloth. 1.00 


Sheep. 

Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 
A Valuable Practical Treatise on the Sheep for Amer. 
ican Farmers and Sheep Growers. It is so plain thata 
farmer or a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a flock success. 
fully, and yet so complete that even the experienced 
shepherd may gather many suggestions from it. The 
results of personal experience of some years with the 
characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, and 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our 
extensive territory and that of Canada, and the careful 
study of the diseases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, with those by which they may eventually be afflicted 
through unforeseen accidents, as well as the methods of 
management called for under our circumstances, are 
here gathered. By Henry Stewart. Illustrated. Cloth 
12mo. 1.56 

Randall’s Practical Shepherd. 
A Complete Treatise on the Breeding, Management, and 
Diseases of Sheep. By Henry S. Randall,L.L.D. Tl 

Cloth, 8vo. 2.00 


For Wool or for 


lustrated. 


The American Merino. 
Mutton. 


A practical and most valuable work on the selection 
care, breeding and diseases of the Merino sheep, in all 
sections of the United States. Itisa full and exhaustive 
treatise upon this one breed of sheep. By. Stephen 
Powers. Cloth, l2mo. 1.50 


The Sheep. 
Its Varieties and Management in Health and Disease. 
By George Armatage, M. R. C. V. S., London. This 
volume conveys information on the numerous maladies 
of the sheep. The nature and causes of disease are 
fully treated. Considerable space is devoted to the 
most approved remedies and methods of treatment. 
The work is brought up to the present day experience, 
thus proving a safe guide to the sheep farmer. Price, 
postpaid, 1.00 


Swine. 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. 
New, revised and enlarged edition. The Breeding» 
Rearing, and Management of Swine, and the Prevention 
and Treatment of their Diseases. It is the fullest and 
freshest compendium relating to swine breeding, yet 
offered. By F. D. Coburn. Cloth, 12mo. 1.75 


Harris on the Pig. 
New Edition. Revised and enlarged by the author. The 
points of the various English and American breeds are 
thoroughly discussed, and the great advantage of using 
thoroughbred males clearly shown. The work is equally 
valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pigs, and to 
the breeder on an extensive scale. By Joseph Harris. 
Illustrated. Cloth, l2mo. 1.50 


Pigeons and Rabbits. 


Pigeons, Illustrated Book of. 
By Robert Fulton, assisted b. the most eminent fan- 
ciers. Edited and arranged by Lewis Wright, author of 
“Illustrated Book of Poultry,” containing Standards for 
Judging, and illustrated with 50 lifelike colored 
plates, painted by Mr. J. W. Ludlow expressly for this 
work, and with numerous engravings on wood. Demy 
4to. Cloth, beveled, gilt edges. 5.00 

Practical Pigeon Keeper. 
By Lewis Wright. The object of this book has been to 
get the greatest amount of practical information on 
practical points into a small space. Crown 8vo., 222 pp. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. 1! 


The Pleasures of a Pigeon Fancier. 
By Rev. J. Lucas. With colored and other illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Pigeon Queries. 
A Book for Pigeon Breeders and Fanciers. Questions 
and Answers on numerous topics, pertaining to the 
breeding and care of the pigeon, with descriptions of 
various breeds. Edited by E. E. Quick. 32 pp, at 
paper. 2 

The Practical Rabbit-Keeper. 
By Cuniculus. Illustrated. A comprehensive work on 
keeping and raising rabbits for pene as well as for 
profit. The book is abundantly illustrated with all the 
various courts, warrens, hutches, fencing, ete., an 
also with excellent portraits of the most important 
species of rabbits throughout the world. 12mo. 1 
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